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ABSTRACT / ^ * i , • 

Careet guidance for youth ^and adult' transition 
between education an,d work is a concept central to recent 
policy-Baking and* national program de^velopmen t*'' This paper views 
career guidance as a fuix^tio'n being transforwcd by changing economic, 
political, institutional, sx)cial and Educational -valQes and 
capacities- Recog.nition^ f or the comma nity^i*de responsibility for - 
providing career guidance is casertial for Vf feet iv€ planning. Ma-jor 
foci' include national developsents indareer guidance, trends iu 
program de'velopment , community councils, "and caie^ guidance. 
(Author/BMW) • ' K 
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ABSTR.\CT 

( • . 

Title: Career Guidan ce and Commun it y Work-Edu<:ati,on Councils . 

Author: Gerard G. Gorily Ed.D. ' . 

Center for EduVjatlon end Work 

National Manpower Institute ^ ' i » 

121'^ Connecticut Ave.^jN.W., Sutte 301 ^ . * 

Washington, D.C. ^0036 , • ' 

. * Career Guidance for youth and adult trahaition between education and work la 
a concept central to recent policy^-aking and program developments through-but 
the nation. This paper views career guidance as a societal function being trans-, 
formed by changing economic, political, institutional, social and educational.^ 
value's and .Rapacities. Recognition of the community-wide responslbilitjr f or 
providing career guidance Is essential for effective planning and^is a key 
principle of this pa^r. » * . ' 

• ' s ' 

Eight questions are central to the analysis which follows a review of . ufttional 

debate and legisl-^^lon shaping career' guidance k^eti^s In prpgr\^ development. - 
These central questions ar^^; ' . 

♦ 

• " What can be done to make th^ com^unlty-^ade career gui^iance network 

aiv, effective reality? * ^ . . 

/ A, ■ 

• ^Who is responsible for providWi- career guidance? 

• Where should career guidance be provided? < , 

• riow Should car«ir guidance be provided? ; . . '* 

> • <» > • 

• ' To whom should .career guidance be provided? ^ 

A • ■ ' ' ■ ' . - ■ ■ 

How should career guidance services he funded? 

• What should be the defintcion of career guidanci services? 

. » ■ • 

• .>^at Shoul^e the priorities, for action in the area of 

career guilj^te? . f 

• ■ ' i, • - 

Nowhere T^ave communities dealt vith these qbestions in anVrticulate, organized 
fashicvi. The parts of a career guidance network— young people,', parents , friends, 
teachers, counselor^, employfers, co-vorkars, and others— already exist. But 
institutional linkages" need to be developed before a collaborative guidance net- 
work can becom^ a viable factor in supporting youth anji aduj.t jtrari-sltlons. • 
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CARL^R CUIDAKXE AND COM>aJNT"n* WORK-EDUCATION COUNCII.S 



INT RODUCTIO N . , s . 

Along, with career preparation and plac^medt^ career guidance has ^ 
become the last few ye^rs a major concern of local school sy^tems^ 
community colleges and -technical schools, postsecondary education generally, 
local Prime Spon$or3 of public eraploymerit and training programs, and, of 

■ ■ 0 

course, of government officials and agencies at all levels. Career guidance 
is already a cenfral Issue on the agendas of niany local education-wotk 
councils / 

Seen as a societal function, career guidance has alx^ays been pe^rformed 
* • " * - . \ 

In one manner or another as part of *thc bislc process' of soclalia;ing tach 

successive* generation to the values and opportunities of a ffoclety. 

• As one developer of career, guidance theory has observed; 

Everyone has vocational decisions to inaKe and vocational ^ 
problems to resolve. At various, stages of life, we must deal ' 
wit;h vocatioSai decisions, pr<telems, or^stresses • . • Everyone must 
also serve as a vocational coach. With or without appropriate 
tralrtijig, parents, teachers, employers, counselors, friends, and 
otihers ate conf^jonted vt£h numerous coaching prot^leras,*. ^ 
(Holland, 1973) - ; - . 

There are in addition to this baslK: human condition, other factors 
vhlch complicate the providing career guidance services. Technology, 
lnc:^.uding published or, comput^if ized s't.atistical reports and analysis, and 
economics, including regional variajiions and world trade, affect the typeia, 
quality, and appropriat^eness of^ the career guidance we humans can supply, 
receive and use. • ^ • . • . 
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Therefore, "career guidance" as vised ht^re refers to:. 

The entire range pf forces .^personal and institutlonar, ♦ * 
planned and accidental which act to define the career option's 
available to a. particular ipdividual ,at a point in time, And , . 

which tend also to condition the choices that Individual makes ^ 
trojn among those options. ^ • ' \ \ ^> 

, ^ . . ^ • '\ • ■ ■ . 

This range of "forces" includes the individual's own abilitlfes, attitbdeS, 

knowJ.edge, skills, and motivatl,ons as well as the oppdrtunities and re- 

striction^, incjp/tlves, ajnd discouragements found .in the world at large. • 

Career choices, including choices between work, service, and additional 

educatiosi, can then be described In term^ of risk. Intermediate objectives 

and longer-terra goals, and probabXe'l^^utcomes . The def inltio^n> Including \ 

conscious^and unconscious factors, ^ attempts to descrjLbfe the complex mix 

' ,, ■ ^ ♦ 

of planned and hapstance-)causalities which shape the working lives of ' 
huliian beings'. • . • * . . * 

Why staict with so broad a definition, one which seems t6 overwhelm 
any attempt at ^ rational analysis? One good reason Is that career patterns 
are themselves sol unpredictable. /\t latest count, American society now 
offers more than 20,000- occupations to its citizens*. (Department of Labor, 1977) 

Who could predict at birth, or even at one's departure into ac^lt \ 

life, what career pattern would unfold? Who would be likely to' argue 

• * * . * * \ 

that they would spend a lifetime in just one, two, or even a single cluster 
of those 20,000 occupations? We fiaVe now becom^Nkwre atcepting of the 
assumption that the "coping" skills of carreer adaptability and learning 
how to learn new skills are at least as Important for mo^t individuals as 
th^ specific skills required for his or her current job. It follows 
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the starting point for pjrbviderU of career guidance services is a profound 
appreciation box the unco,rtai«ties and v<^i?iations which afflict or inyigorate 
the carc^er paths of individuals. 

Another good reason for such a bro^d definition is the -respect which * « 
career counselors and "coaches" should h^ld for- the individual. Most of . 
the issuer* raised in this i)aper apply with equal force to the. delivery of 

« 

career guidance services to people of all ages. Each speci-flc audience 
for career guidance services.— younj^ people, retired persons, technologically 
displaced persons, economically or educ#tipnally disadvantaged persons, 
' people. entering the labo^ force in nid-car^er (women, most typically) — 
has unique characteristics. BGt this is not a problem. The whole point 
^ of career guidance is an atteiapt to recognize and build upon thft uniquie • 
'characteristics — the felt needs, talents, skills, experience of each 
in^^ividual served » . ^ 

, Much of what is done in the narae of career guidance is responding 
» to a single, important, motivational factor: the 'need for job security. 
Jhe focal point of most acJtivity is on preparation .£o.r the 'first Job or 
for the next job or educational opportunity. Contemporary reforms in 
career guidance attempt to balance the Aeed for immediate job security 
with isststance which will equip the individual with knowledge and skills . ^ 
needed to,srffisfy other motivations as well.-^ These balancing motivations" 
include: the need for self-reSpect for prldfe and personal satisfaction in 
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y The career guidance profession views this as an issue of balancing the 
. content of choices (e,g. helping a person' decide ^ to be a salesman, _i 
engineer) with an enjphasis on the process of declsipn-making U.g. helping 
a person to understand and use decision^making skills which will result In 
rational choices. (Super, 1957) . 
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personal' bal^ance, to be able to corae to terms with one's own ^mbitlons and 
disappointments, and with onels mutliple responsibilities to family , ^employer, 
friend?, society and self. Providers pf (fareer guidance services need to 
one's career achievements; the need for flexibility, to be. able to transfar 
one's skills" and experience from one occupation to another; the need for 
Start frofn a broad definitj^on of their topic'.if only to preserve a sense . 
of humility ^and proportion about the itnpa^tx9^ 'p^^so^al choices which they 
would lik<i to have. 

The definition above Is intended to be such 4 starting point, setting 
a tone but not a specific direction for pr6gram and project developments. 
The "accidentc^l" factors in career guidance, by definition, are not subject 
to* rationale analysis. At best, the individual can be prepared to know 
how to cope with misfortune, to build upon unexpected luck, and to Under- 

J ■ ■ ' . 

stand rationale calculatons of risk and probability which nay help to 
limit the frequency and impact of unexpected j^vents. The emphasis on 
/decision-making skills found in Duch recent^ career education literature 
represent 

V 

tunities and uncertainties, and bv so doing *to expend the individual's 
awareness of and control over foreseen and unforeseen events • • 

r 

^ , The specializefd profession of career counseling, a socJl^l dhventloh 

Introduced in this country at the tyrn of the twentieth century, has at 
its core this intent to h^lp the individual gain more control over his 
or hef own life, doing so within a. balanced context of information 'about 



i-maklng skills round in Duch recent^ career education literature 
Its an a^ten^t to prepare individuals to cope with lifp'fi oppor- ' 
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oneself and the world of work. The counseling profession — vhlch includes 
many more specialization In addition to career counseling — has developed 
its own network of training institutions, technical literature, stantlard • 
pragtices^ and professional organizations. The specialized tools of ithe 
counseling profession Include personal and group counseling, consultation 
with parents, employers, school teachers; and administrators, medi^cal 
specialists and others^ testing and dljagnosis of aptitudes, interests, 
and achievements, aud-'T^f erral to other counseling professionals. Training 

of counselors involves great emphasis oil the uses of these techniques 
and on the development of interpersonal skills. Because career guidance . 
has become in recent years a topic of greater^ignif icance to the pro- 
fession as a whole, local work-education councils may find substantl^tX 
knowledge",^ expertise and Interest in youth transition ^jrobl^ms in the 
persons local career^ counselors In schools, universities, the federal-, 
state Employment Service, youth service agencies and in private practice. 

Influencing the development of a community career guidance network 
are saveral underlying tensions which have shaped the continuing national 
discussion about career guidance and counseling, the directions of recent 
Federal legislat>6n'^\and' the opportunities for constructive change likely 
to be found at(^the conununity level.. The* five areas^^elo^ should be read 
as cautions indicating that the topic of career guidance is best* apprbacheJd 
from a fact-finding point of view. These five arc^s of tension aret 



• Tensions between definitions of career guidance as a funttion 
performed* de facto by niig^ different persons in many different ways and * 
career guidance as specialized service provided by trained professionals. 

/ Tensions between the pubiic and profession because of perceptions 
about thfe quality and effectiveness of professional career guidance services 
and of guidance and pounseling serviced generally. 

e Tensions — particularly at the public elementary ^nd secondary 
leuel — between the responsibiiities and roles of counselors and the 
responsibilities and roles of teachers within the schools. 

e Tensions between school-based guidance counselbrs and counselors 

in non-school settings such as eroplo>Tnent agencies. X,hese differences 
become even more /icute when the issues of job-placement and professional 
certification are introduced. / 

e Tensions within the guidance and counseling profession Itself: 

between caree r guldancy as a specialization and other fortfts^of guidance and' 
counseling and between the school-bas^d or community-based practitioners • 
and the unlversity--based theorists and counselor-trainers^ 

An obvious implication of this listing is that our understapding 

■ * 

of the purposes, practices and resources appropriate to the performance 
\)f career guidance is in flux. This is true. Another implication is 
that many forces ^re competing in the attempt to provide answers, and 
therefore structure, to basic questions about the provisions of career 
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guidance services. This too is true. Whether this state of affairs 
Is pertreived ns "gdod" or "bad" yill^ depend upon onl^'s point of view. 

Ihdisputable^ howevex;^, is the fact that all participants in the debate 

r ' , - 

now accord a. greafer importance, a more central ^nd formalized place» 
to career guidance as a critical element In youth transition from school 
to work, work to' school. The debate over career guidance is moving from 
the periphe/y of educat ion-work ^concerns toward the centet. Given the 
new importance and centrality of th^ debate, it is ^inevitabre that sub- 
stantlal changes arb it\ stpre for the counseling prof^ssJyon, for ^cJhool 

I - a 

and college programs — both curriculum and supportive servl^ces, for 
public and private employment and tralnlhg prc>g,ramSj> and for the guidance 
roles and activities of stftidents, parents, empldyers^ and the Interested 

L 

piiblic; ^. • \ • , , 

•it is not Inevitable that this debate will relieve or resolve the 
five sources of tension noted above. Positions could become entrenched 
under continuous criticism or dogmatism. But a growing consensus on 
basic issuls affecting youth transition shows that multiple Interests 
can be served and^TTlat the causes of these tensions can be removed or r 
at least mollified. 



National Developmfents tn Career Guidanc e \ ^ 

• ' . . . 

Movement towards comprehensive career guidance progrdras la proceeding. 

The fbrmal recognicioh'and strengthening of the community career .guidance 
■ ' • . ' ■' , 

network is a concept which already has been accepted as valid by Readers 

- i 

within the career - guidance profession and by many othera outside the pro- 
fesslon who have been Involved In both youth transition ancT adult trAnsition 

■ ^ . ^ % ; 

activities- 

. \ , • \ ^ - ' a I 

The bulk of career guidance research, training, progranr development 

and debate has taken pl'&ce in educ^ional terms rather than in terms of. 

manpower planning. The impacd^of the eorapreherjlive Employment and Training 

4^ . ^ • * ^ 

Act (CETA) is only beginning to b^ felt as a force in the delivery of 

\ i' ■ ' \ ' ' .. 

^ career fcuidance. As the administrative structure for CETA becomes more * 

\ • 

establisjfed and more pVof essionalized, and a3 job opportunities for counselors 

* ' ' ' . 

expand within the CETA structure, the te^s of the career guidance discussion j 

may change. Mean>;hile, it is the education sector's Involvement in university 

training and 'l!)cal in-service staff trailing and program development which 

'] dominates current dlscosslons. • 

In told 1978, for , example, the Cpter for Vocational Education at Ohio 

State University will publish a fhuch-needed handbook on career guidance 

programs, practices, and models. Tentatively titled Building Comprehensive 

Career Guidance Programs for Secondary Education , this federally funded 

handbook Is being written by the counseling profession leadership with the 

intent of providing secondary school counselors with the tools for^ program 

planning and development. Elsewhere, particuWly at universities with \^ 

strong guidance, and counseling programs, the deveXopmeni\ of career guidance 

programs Is receiving major dttenfcion. In some cases this emphasis on 
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^ ■ "-'J ■ • I • 

career guidance as the most productive area , for . School counselor Involve- U 



raent hiis been evolving for roortf than ten years, with clear roots In the 
earlier, occupational-crlented, histo/y of the guidance profession.' This 

side of the profession is again coaii\g to the fore and with It is coming 

» 

a wider acceptance of the need for community particlp|ition in guidance 
activities and of the. new roles available to the counseling proffssion as 
managers and specialists kh that process- Career guidance, in other vords^ 
1^ leading the profession ta look outwards for assistance and cooperation. 
Career guidance is also giving the profession n conceptual framework which 
legitimizes the incorporation of program and project development skills 
by school counselors. 

Current thinking in the guidance p.rofession has bcenS^uccessfuHy 



stimulated also by the ^career educatlort movement, particularly by the 
national-level leadership of the U.S. Office of Edutation's Office of 
Career Education and by the i^esearch and development program of the 
National Institute of Education. Many of the activities initiated under 
the banner of career education have a career guidance component involving 
school guidance 'personnel and coi=nunity resources.^ Kenneth Hoy t. Director 
of the Office o£, Career Education, is a past president of the American. 
Pers^nel and Guidance Association and has written and spoken extensivfely 
on the many different roles which need to be performed for the effective 
delivery of career guidance services (Hoy t, 1974, 1977). In 1976 th^e 
Office of Career Education surveyed thfe Federal est^blisl^ent and Identified 
38 agencies with programs and technical assistance rel»4;ed to career fn 
education'. -Types of available assistance ranged from simple pubi^^tlons 
to contracts and grants (DHE^, Office of Career Education, 1976). 
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In the Career Kducation Act of 1977, Congress defined caree.r educa- 
t ion as: ^ ^ . 



The* totality of experiences, whl^ch are designed to 
be free of Ulas and stereotyping (including bia% on stereo- , 
typing OTi account of race, sex, iig6» economic statua, or 
handicap), thi:ough which one learns about and prepares to ^ 
engage In, work as par,t of his or hei^ way of llviji^\ and / 
through which he Jr she relates, work values to other life 
roles and choices (such as family life). , * 

Curiously, While the concepts of career education have glverv-the 

definition of career guidance its greatest breadth and^ received the widest 

national attlention, funding for career education as ^ Federal program has 

been trcatedidn a tentative, experimental |inanner • The Federal government 

appear^svtma)e Waiting to see if a* natural constituency develops around the 

career ediJc*4:«f^n' mcweraent, or whether the "movement** will prove t^ be a 

fad of unproven valu^. 

About $10 m n has been appropriated annually by Congress to 
fund the ig^reer bducatiqrj program first authorlzeid in the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974 (Public Law 93-3&0) . In fiscal year 1976 that program 
funded 118 grants and contracts from among 992 applicants. The j3f flee of 
Education also has encoutaged the use of funds from the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 (Public Law 00-576) Title I, Parts C (Research) and D 
(Exemplary Programs) to be used for *'broad occupational orientation at the 
elementary and sec6ndary levels/' Frpin fiscal year 1975 through fiscal 
year 1978, the Pai^t D program has focused Its demonstratlon^projects funds 



$8 million annually) on about 50 projects using concepts and practices^ 
developed iby the experience-based career education program of the National 
iTfstltute of Education. PArt C-has been used in part to fund reseai:ch 
or guidance^ counseling, placement and followrthroygh. services for all 
youth and adults. ' 



Building on these and r.pfated initiatives, about 15 states now 
have laws (but not always additional f^ds) supporting career education. 
Few of t.hes^ laws have been pasiied since 197^». Most state departments 
6f educ^Jtipn argue that their exist ing^ programs are, directed toward career 
education goals without^ the need for additional legislation (Jesser, 1975, 
and v^bal communication^ 1978). 

In lat9 J977 the Congress pass/'ed the Elementary and' Secondary Career 

r \ 
Education Act of 1977. * Funds to implement this act were not included in* 

the President's proposed budget for fiscal year 1979/ the first year irt 

which the act would take effect. Therefore, it Js not clear if this 



e, it Js not clear 
uld provide signif: 



ambit ious piece uf legislation which could provide signif ic&nt impetus 
to career guidance initiatives ~- will be funded.. As enacted, the bill 
would provide $50 mlllio^^for elementary and secondary programs in fiscal 
1979, $100 million in 1980, another $100 million in 1981, $50 million in 
1982,^nd $25 million in 1983. After the first year the program must 
be adVmce funded, meaning in fiscal 1979 Congress will hav^^ to appropriate 
for two years, 1979 and 1980. Local school districts would be able to 



use th^ money to: * 

* Instill career education concepts in ?he classroom. 



* Carry out career education guidance, counseling^ placement! and 
follow up. * • 

* Develop collaboration with handicapped, minority and women's groups, 
and use people from tholse organizations in the classroom and on field 
trips. 

* Set up work experienced for students who want to explbre specific 
careers, provided ther^ Ife a chance of jobs in the field and the 
students do not displace other workers. 

* Hire or train coordinators to pull together career education programis 
in the LEA or several districts (but not in- Just one school building) 

* Give in-service training and conduct institutes for board menjbers 
and parents, among others. 



* Buy materials and flifpplles. / ' jj - 

* Operate VonynXinity caree^ edvicatloa couacils 6r resource centers., 

* Conduct needs assessments and program evaluations. . 

The largest single source of funding for carreer guidance activities 
i3 Title 1, Part A ©f tK^ Vocational Education ^ct. More than $20 million 

will be madV! nyailable for vocat lonal' guidance aUd counseling during fiscal 

y ' • ••■ 

year 1978. * 

"Vocational education"' Is defined in the act to mean: 

^ Organized educational programs which are directly related 

\q th e prepafation 9f individuals for paid or unpaid employiAent, 
orTor additional preparation for a career requiring other t»an 
a baccalaureate or advanced degrep. f V 



This definitioh, clearly more restrictive than that applied to career educa- 

tion, tends to direct responsibilities f/r vocational guidance and counseling 

\ " t * \ 

toward the established structure of vocational educators in state and local ^ 

education agencies with an exclusive focus on a^selective portion of 

secondary school, and possibly cotnmunity college students. 

In fact the language of the Act offers exceptionally Wide opportunities 

for the development of creativb, meaningful career guidance programs. 

Section 134 of the law deserves to be quoted in its entirety: 

Vocational Guidance and Counseling 

Sec. 134.' (a) NotMess than. 2D per centum of the funds available 
to the States under section 130(a) shall be used' to support programs for 
vocational development guidance and counseling programs and services which, 
subject to the provisions ot subsection (b) , shall include one or more 
of the following activities — / 

(1) ^ initiation, implementation, and Improvement of high 
quality vocational guidance -and counseling programs and activities; 

(2) vocational^ counseling for children, youth,' and adults, 
leading to & greater understand ingijoC' educational and vocational 
options; 
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(3) pfov'islon of educational and Job 'placement services, . 
including programs to prcptre indlvldlfc»al« for professional 
V occupations or occupations requiring a baccalaureate or higher 
degree. Including follow-up services; 

• - * 

* (4) vocational guidance and counseling training designed to/ ^ 
aCq^taint guidance counselors with (A) the changing work patterns . 
of women, (B) ways of effectively overcoming occupational sex - 

stereotyping, and (C) .ways*of assisting girls and women in 'selecting 
Cj^reers solely on their occupational needs And interests, and to" 
develop ^Improved career cToun^eling materials .which are free; 

(5) . vocatiorial and educational counseling for youth offenders 
and adults in correctional institutions; 

(6) vocatdonal guidance and counseling fox persons of limited 
pngllsh-speaking ability; 

(7) establishment of vocational resource centers to meet the 
special needs of 0ut-of-school individlLials, including individuals 
seeking second careers, individuals entering the job market late 
in life, handicapped individuals. Individuals f^om ec9noralcally 
depressed cotranunities or areas, and «arly retirees; a^d 

(8) leadership for vbcatiop^l guidance and exploration programs 

at the local level. - * . ' • 

(b) Each State which chooses to' fund actlyitie^^escribed in paragraph (1) 
or (2) of subsection (a) of this section shall use those funds, insofar as 
is practicable, for funding programs^services, or activities by eligible 
recipients yhich bVing individuals vl^ experience in business and industry, 
the professions, and other occupational pursuits into schools as counselors 
or adviso/s for students, and which bring students into the work astablish- 
ments of b^iness and industry, thfe professions, and other occupational 
pursuit?s for the purpose of acquainting students with the nature of the 
work that is aqcotolished therein, and for funding projects of such recipients 
in which guidance counselors obtain experience in business and industry, 
the professlcKis, and other occupational pursuits which i/ill better enable 
those counselors to carry out their guidance and counseling duties. 

Other sections of the law prpvide funding .to siipport in-service training 

of vocational education personnel (including 'teachers, Qounselors, and 

adninistrators) In new and emerging occupations and in skills needed to 

overcome problems' of sex bias and tfo assist persons of limited Englighr 

^ ' ■ . ■ . •■ * 
speaking ability, and to provide for the exchange of vocatiohal educators 

with their counterpaAs in commercial, industrial and other ^ public and 
A- • •• 

private employment. * ^ 



Overall, however, I: tie Federal government's suppQi^l^ of career guljjance 
has been a mixture 6f enthusiasm, and frustration. The epthusiasm is 
evident In Congreasional support for career ecJucation, in the authorization 
of career guidance a»d counseling services in the Compreherislve Employment 
and Training Act of :R 7*3 and the Yotith Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act of 1977, in -the emphasls^on career guidance and, cQunsfeling in other ' 
Jegislation inclfiding Vocational Education Act of 196\ the Women's Educa- • 
tlonal Equity Act of 107A, and tho 1976 authorization of Educational 
Information Centers for each state. , In previous years the federal interest 
was evident in the substantial funding fflr school-based .counseling services 
appropriated through the National pefense Educii-tlon Act (NDEA) of 1958, 
the Elementary aijd Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, and built into 
the federal-state Emplpyraent Service through the Wagner-TPeysner Act of 1933. 

But if federal government policy and funding have continually recognized 
the critical rple of career guidance*^ and counseling services for youths and 
adults, that recognition has been influenced in recent years by a strong 
element of frustration with the perceived \inef fee tiveness of all guidance 
and counseling programs,, career and otherwi^se. ' Congressional concfiprn for • " - 
the Impact of budget resources has been shaped by the many evaluation studlesf 
of Ruidance and counseling prograins. For the most part these studies .have 
shVwn few benefits to students, particularly employment-bound students, fifbm 

* ^ 

federal and other^expenditures for guidance and counseling services. The 
reasons are complex and as frustrating to tire counseling profession as to 
^others. 

Concerns about program Ineffectiveness led Opngress -in 1971 to, con- 
solidate NDEA guidance, counseling and testing services^ under ESEA Title III^ 
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u^ilch also re»<?rved funding f of^ Mie same categories but shifted federal 
allocations from the state tq a grant program dijrect^ly available to local 
educational agencies* • ^ . 

Th« cen thinning dlsappointnient , with the results aM lack of co- ^ 

1 

ordirtatipn among guidance and counseling act^^ivitles led- Congress in 1974 
to once again re\urn fche allocations, to State control, but this time • 
removing on a phas6(^ basi? the requirement that rcohles be spen*: on guidanc^ 
and counseling prograas. Starting in 1976, monies which had been targeted 
for guidance and counseling programs at state and local school district 
Itivels were made available for general education purposes. From t;hc 
perspective of the counseling profession, the results have been discouraging. 
The American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) estimates that the 
general education funds made available for guidance and counseling activities 
under NDEA and ESEA legislation has dropped from about $25 rolirion in 1958 
to about $14 raillion in 1977, a drop which has been felt even 
more emphatically in terms of purchasing power. ( 

Thus the primary legislative objective of the APGA in recent years 
has been to reinstate the categorical funding for guidance and counseling. 
Actively supportive of recent career education legislatibn, and pleased 
with the inclusion in 1976 education legislation of a limited grants and 
contracts program for strengttienlng guidance and coupsaling services, , the 
APGA is ccl^erned about the overall decline in guidance funding to local 
educational districts. 

» 

The national scene, in a^m, can be described as an amalgam of con- 
flic ting trends and perspectives, some very encouraging of efforts to 
build career guidance Kietworks, others not encouraging. Foi; the time being. 
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the weight of momemtuin appears to be with those who are working toward 
providing closer* more realistic contacts between education and wolfk, 
greater stress on the career inf ortnation, counseling and experience needs 
of students and out--of-schoo\ youth, more inclusive definitions of peiv 
sonnel and insMturions who can contribute to the qareer guidance process 



and more compreheas^Ve programs and projyi^ts for bringing these diverse 
people and needs together. 

The programing tic thrusts' of the educatli^Jn sector have been met with 
•enthitsiastic endorsements from other parts of society. In for 

cKaraple, twenty-four national organizations representing education, ^ ^ 
t 

industry and business , organized labor, and parents and professigns 
cooperated^ with the U.S. Chamber of (Jortoierce in the publ icatlony)f a V 
primer on career education. The record of cooperation being established 
by local, state, and national advisory couijclls for federally funded 
vocational and career 'educat ion has-been Impressive .in many instances, 
although success here appeaVs to be highly dependent upon the initiative 
of a single sector: the educational system. The Individual Initiatives 
being taken ,by employers in assistiVig schools in their career-related 
programs — In the classroom and at the work site — have been equally 
impressive. * 



* Concurrent with tfje growing "educational interest in improved career 

- > 

guidance yas a central component of youth transition programs^ has been 
the eyep more dramatic involvement oJ^ the human resources sector. The 
Coraprehbnslve Employment and Training Act 6f 1973 (especially Title I, 



''Comprehensive Manppwer Sei^ices") and Its related legislation has 
emphasized the importance ck careei* counsel l/g as an essential sugport 
service. Her e' aeain therd have been diffetfcnt leyelij of conyAltment to 
the implfeme.ntation of career guidance, and varying views as to the xole 
pf profeasipnal cDunselors, pajraproiessionals and the, invplvfcnjent of 
citizens generally.. / But the tools of career guidance are recognized 

A •'■ ' ' . > 

and \await the imagination and impetus which local leadership can provide. 
Trends in Prograrf Development 

■ . . r ■ , : • ^. 

. Active, widespread and enthusiastic, the tret\d toward greater 
/ * 

attention to education-work linkages — including career guidance and 
career education activities — is still gaining momentum and sophistication 
The need for more direct contact and cooperation between educational 
insti^tutions and oth^r social inst^tutions has been so strong 

that this momentum has continued despite the ambiguities and .lack of 
substance which chi^racterized many early attempts to forge these linkages. 

How much longer the luxuries of aipbiguity and incomplete planning 
Vill be permitted is an open-^question. Already many of the presunjaj>ly 
"simple" tactics of the "movement" are being criticized for superficiality 

evert while practitioners are just/ learning hq|F complex those tactics 

1 - 1 

•really are, or need to be. Three activities used extensively at t;ne 

secondary level can be cited car dirt" days, resource pefsons In class- 
rooms, and care^'er-orlented field trips. 
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Activities which build the community career guidance network, which 
.Involve career guidance staff dltectly.as service providers or Which infuse 
career information and decision-making training through varieties of 
educational experiences — these activities can be done well or they can 
be ^one poorly. Just as Is the case for any Educational program or any 
productive work experieoce. Field trip's can be the entry point for 
sophisticated learning experiences in consumer economics, organlzatlpnal 
analysis /»r political science. Or they can be nothing more than self- 
defeatlnl "walk and gawk" boredom. Career days hkn be the focusing activity 
for a sophisticated panorama of learning experiences and community Involvements 
Or they can be a confusing hodge-podge of traffic patterns and disappointed * 
expectations. Resource people can be primed and selected and quizzed In 
ways x,>hlch reveal the real motivations, rewards, problems, and rlsksof specific 
occupations, of individual career plans, arid of^ adult life generally. 

f 

Or the opportunity can be^ wasted by failure on t;he T>art of school staff, 
students and guests to prepare for their encounters. Thinking, preparatory 
work, leadership, an understanding of . how pie<ies of the youth transition 
puzzle couia fit together into a comprehensive structure of learning and 

skill development — these are the essential elements upon whlcH even 

ti ^ ' * ' - / ' 

"simple" activities will fall or succeed. 



Some communities — by which is meant the leaders of school systems, 
colleges, employers, unions and other community institutions — have not 
yet found ways to involve their local human resources in career guidance 
activities. But the ferment of ideas, needs and resources has already 
resulted in hundreds of programmatic efforts. • 



Marty nre school-basefl . with the inherent risk that they will serve 

. - ■■ \ 

to reinforce the notion that carieer guidance Is primarily a school 
% 

responsibility. Bvit from this ferment also corner a substantial number of 
projexts which dem6nstrate ^hovJC^ihe various pieces of vfe community-abased' 
carder guidance network xtan be sewn to§^ther.« Some or the projects 
are exemplary and could merit direct replication* The value of others 
lies in the core idea^ and strategies which could be adapted by other 
communities • 

Efforts to improve career guidlance generally have been of t^^ree 
types: 

• efforts to expand the roles aiid competencies of career gOldance 
personnel; 

• efforts to involve corjnunity members and local organizations 
. as education relsources for the career preparation of *youth; 

I 

• <efforts to strengthen existing youth service programs and 
agencies or to create ne:^ organizations to provide career 
guidance services. 

The three approaches can be complementary and -mutually supportive, 
each addressing a distinct side of the community-wide career guidance 
network. 



forts to\Ex paud th e Roles and Competencies of Career Guid ance Pe rsonnel 

• Vive neighboring schoolydlstrlcts In the Worcester, Massachusetts 
area are working with the Worcester Area Career Education Consortium O^ACEC) 
to train guidance counselors, administrators, and teachers to better 
identify the career guidance and experience needs of students, to better 
Idea^ify and utilize tKe career guidance expertise of business, industry, 
labor and other community persons, and to understand jrhe legal and logistic 
raralf icatlons of increased interactlbn betx^een schools and community • 
Trainers for this project are being drawn from an experienced cadre of 
career education staff in the Worcester Public Schools. More informed, 
focused and frequent involvement of parents and employers in ,the educational 
process is anticipated as an outcome of this project* 

Concurrently, WACEC has hired arid trained four community resource 

( 

developers. This new career role In education puts Individuals In 
' dally contact with employers and schools to engage their participation 
in career exploration activities for students. These four CETA Title II 
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r.taff members, acting as interned iaries between employers and the public 
schools, have become expert in interpreting the language and Interests 
of both sides of the community resource equatlof^'. 

• In the Chicago south suburb^ the Thornton Area. Pu^Ht Schoo\ ^ 
Association is under contract to the lllinoia^Of f ice of Education to 
develop a Model for Articulated Vocational Educatlpn (Project MAVE) . Data 
from 368 local educat^p agencies (LEAs) in Illinois are being used to 
design raechanisns to: develop planned curricular sequences, coordiitate 
student interests and abilities with counseling procedures and student 
placement, strengthen school staff development activities, and increase 
the utilization of community resources fo^ educational and vocational 
training purposes. ^ 

• In Livonia > Michigan, thfe public schools and Madonna 
) . 

ColVege, a private four-year college, are establishing a Career Education 

Center and a Career Resource Center, respectively. Similar centers — 
consQlidating career and academic counseling, in~#tervice teacher training, 
career interest and Aptitude testing and assessment, work experience and 
cooperative work programs — are being established in many communltlea. * 
Making these two career center projects somewhat unique is their degree of 
cominunity--wide coordination and accessibility to t\\e general public. 



. ■ ■ ■ < ■ . 

• A project of the UCLA Graduate School of Education has set 
out to train a national cadre of educators to help teachers adapt proven 
career education practices for their ovm classrooms and to manage and 



conduct In-service train jiig bri^iglng local educators aijd business/labor 

leaders together to adopt proven practices to local need^ and ppportunitle 

• Mesa, Arizona, Public Schools was one of six sites chosen 

nationally in 1972 to develop a prototype Career Guidance, Counseling 

f 

and Placement Program for students K--12. Part of the p'rojdct, as in the 
UCLA project above. Involved the identification of the skills (or com- 
petencies) requi,redj|by practitioners and the development of training * 
packages for replication of the program. The intent of the prograitf was 
to change the school guidance program from one serving administrative and 
crisis requirements to one serving students needs on a more comprehensive 
programmatic basis, 

■ • I 

.m In New York State, the National Committee on Employment of 

Youth of the National Child Labor Committee (NCLC) recently completed a 
seven-year project to develop new programs upgrading the qualifications 
of paraprof essional workers in five occupations: addiction services, 
child development, occupational therapy, public heal t/fNnur sing, and 
teaching. In New York City paraprof esslonals in these occupations are 
predominately black and Puerto Rican, Working with universities, com- 
munity colleges, hospitals and other social service agencies, unions, 
state and local government agencies and professional associations, the 
NCLC pifoject team successfully negotiated programs which: 

• Mad^ credentials more relevant to job duties 

• Gave credit for work experience 

• Fostered career mobility among human service occxipations 



# Enabled paraprof esslonals to obtain education and 
training while fully employed 
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The career guidance component of this project was threefold: first. 
In Che direct assistance provided during the program to encourage parti- 
cipation and continuation of the enrolled paraprof esslonals; second, 
through the "hands-on'' and theory training In counseling skills such as 
consultat Ion, one-to-one /^pd group dynamics, community telatjitons and 
organization; and third, through the overall design and content of an 



experiential education program which created new career opportunities 
before the eyes of the participant's and involved them directly with peers, 
supervisors and oiftslde agency administrators In the operatl\>nal decisions 
affecting the program. 

• The Collaborative Comprehensive Career Education Project of 
Upper Arlington, Ohio, public schpols is a continuing effort to provide 
in-service and pre-servlce counselor and teacher training in career educa- 
tion for at> entire school district (K-12) . Vorkilig closely with nearby 
Ohio State University, t;he project staff coordinate a series of activities 
including: 

— 1 Subject area workshops for sphool personnel, emphasizing 
the cognitive, affective and psychomotor skills In each area ie^g., science 
history, English, vocational* arts, etc,) and at ^ach age and grade level 
which are related to career education. 

Establishment of a Career Information Center, a Career 
Exploration Center^ and a Placement and Follow-Up Service to support 

■ ^ Ax ' 

classroom-based activities. . 

Establishment of an advisory council of community repre-* 
sentatives (parents, business, labor, industry, professions and government) 
t& serve as ain active communications and participation linkage between ' 
"^schools and the community* 



Efforts to Involve Contmunlty Membera>, and Local Or ganizatio ns as F.^catlonal 
Resources for th e Career Preparation o f Youth 

. ~~ f. 

• Career Education for Handicapped Students in rural CaatTWton-on- 
✓ 

Hudson, New York, serves mentally and physically handicapped students, 

ages 15--2^., and their patents. The project has multiple objectives 

> 

including; 

-I Involving parents in the education and career development 

% ■ 

of their children; 

Increasing social interaction of handicapped and 4(norraal*' 



children; ^ 



-.1 InvolVyig handicapped students, ages 16-21, in pre-vocatipnal 
field trftlain^ based on cooperation gf teachers, employers, and workers in 
the development of a continuum of work-related competencies; 

■i 

^ Increasing achievement in math and reading of educable 
mentally handi(^apped students > ages 13--21, as a result of career education 
classroom Activities. 

Counselors, teachers, parents, employers, workers, sheltered workshop 
staff arid personnel from the state Office of Vocational Rehabilitation wprk 
closely togef^er Hinder the coordinating leadership of the BOCES career 
education office; . * 

• Connnunlty work-education councils, lndustry-educa,tlon-labor 
•councils and similar groups using a variety of titles :are being developed 
looally throughout the nation. Forums for communication among leaders In ^ 
the business, ],abor, education, Industry, youth services and government, 
these councils also can function as direct servipe providers and as 
••brokers'* of career guidance activities. Among the many examiples^^arel 
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— 'The Mid-Michigan Community Action Council in Alnia^ Michigan^ 

has developed an active volunteer network of over 600 persons in an essentially 
rural area. The Council publishes a Career Eddcation Handbook and Kesources 
Directory which makes materials » people » and services known and available 
to the community. It coordinates volunteer-school activities^ conducts a 
career interest survey of high scfiool students and art Industrial Manpower 
Survey and Employment At titude ^^sessment of employers, conducts Job fairs, 

job infonnati^n days and employabllity workshops, and develops career in)for-^ 

. I 

mation media for rural areas. ' % 

— jThe Tri--County Indus try-Education-Labor Council based in 
Ea st Peoria, Illinois, al&o cpordinates school-employer activities and 
career fairs, publishes a cotnnjunity resource handbook, and runs workshops 
for teachers and counselors. The Council organizes and co--sponsors with 
Illinois Community College and the local National Alliance of Businessmen 
an annual Career Guidance Institute for tieachers and guidance counselors in 
the mixLd^. urbane-based Career Interest Program wjjfich will assist students^ 
parents, and school and college guidance personnel in relating student 
interests and abilities to educational and occupational opportufiities Ifi 
the Tri-County area. 

In Portland, Oregon, one of .the institutional members of the 
Portland Work-Education Council is the Institute for Public Affairs Research 
(IPAR). Funded by business, industry, and the local public school system, 

\ . 

IPAR has developed a sophisticated community resource network sefylng a larg^ 
urban area. Membership in the Council expands IPAR's ability to coordinate 
and develop more programmatic involvements with school, -college, community 
and employer programs. The Work--Education Council is itself a ^jolicy bo4y 
linking principal actors from a wide variety of pVi^te and public organizations 
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# The Montgonmry County (Maryland) Public Schools, in conjunction 
with the Executive High School Internships of America, has developed a 
public service administration internship program in career education for 
50 gifted and talented high school stCidents (grades 11 and 12) • 

^For an entire term, participating high school students, selected ^ 
countywlde, spend four full days a week as nonpald special assistants-- 
ln~tralnlng to executives and manl^ers of municipal agencies In Montgomery 
County and/or in federal agencies in the Washington, DC, metropolitan area. 

Weekly seminars bringing together the entire Internship group focus, 
on career opportunities in public service and communication of management 
concepts through case studies of management problems. Interns also parti- 
cipate in a career counseling component teaching procedures for self- 
assessment, organizing information, plani\lng, clarifying work values, and 
making de^flslons^ in terms of situations encountered In the program. The 
students keep daily log« documenting what they have learned In the program. 

Retutnlng to school periodically, the Interns fe^d back wh^ they 
have learned into the high school curriculum by serving as ^teaching 
assistants dn classes^ helping teachers to develop curriculum^ developing 
and even teaching some lessons, tutoring students » brief loig the various 
departments, ajmd organizing extracurricular activities related to the 
subject areas of their internships^ 

* • 

j Program objectives ip^clude the development of : 

I ' ' ■ * 

- ; Greater student familiarity with career opportunities in public service, 

- Greater self-awareness of personal goals, abilities, interest and attitudes 

- I Good work habits, 

" j • ^ • • ■ " ' ^ ' . • 

- ; More accurate understanding of the jpbs and organizational environment 

< . V * . ■ ■ ^ ^ . " 

I in' which executives of public service agencies work, ^ * , 

9 - . ' 
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Effective ''linkages between public high schools and the world of work. 

The Family Oriented Connnunlty IrtVolveraent Strategy (FOCIS) is 

c 

a.CETA Title VI project In St. Louis County, Missouri. The project assists 

local civic and couununity groups in (fr^anlzlng service, educational and 

recreational activities for youths and other persons. Related alms are 

increased participation of residents In community projects » better shared 

awareness and understanding of youth and connnunlty problems through con-* 

strtfctive projects, ahd greater interaction and understanding between youths 

and older adults. Four categories of services are made available; 

community education, community training (communication skills^ youth 

supervision, sports coaching), outdoor adventure educatd.on, and 'counseling 

by trained counselors. Whdle career counseling is not the specific purpose 

of the program, the structute of the program is aimed at developing the 

constructive, self-directed T)ehavior. essential to family, civic, occupational 
and avocational "careers." • ^ 

Efforts to Strengt^hjen Existing Youth Service Programs. 'and Agencies or 
to Create New Organizations to Projj^de Career Guidance Services 

• The Metropolitan State University in St. Paul, Minnesota, has > 
developed a project to serve two audiences; young adults and the "helping 
professions" who counsel them. The project 1& seeking O) to- build a network 
of i;elationships between educators and persons who counsel^ young people and 
older adults Involved in career choices and changed^ (2) to conduct research 
on methods of assisting the lif e--plann<hig, career changing and ^^ob-^hunting 
processes^ (3) to conduct workshops for training area members of tfc^pro; 
fessions in these career charlge methods, ,and (4) initiating an education 
and awareness program to inform the public, employers, employees and al^ea 
policy makers of the need for improved Career helping services for adults* 
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The pro^ct will result in the identification, dJvelopment, and training 

of a network of connnunity-baaed carefer and life planning spiAcialista and 

*( '/ 

orKanizations serving the Twin Cities metropolitan area. 

• The Emergency Home Repair (EHR) Project in Portland, Oregon, 
is a multi-agency project funded by local CETA Titles I, II, and VI and 

^ 

Housing' and Community Development Act funds. The major beneficiaries 

are the in--school and out--of-school youths who receive-vaccredited training « 

and work experience in the building trades and Portland's elderly and 

fipndicapped homeowners who cannot* afford necessary home repairs and main- , 

tenance. The project; initiated In 1974, enrolled 128 youths» dUrlng^- 

. / 

1976-7^. Of these about 67 percent were in-school youth, 11 percent 
out~of-sChool youth, and 22 percent were parollees from state ^ juvenile 
institutions. The project is operated by Portland Public Schools and* Is 
closely coordinated with building trades labor and management, the City 
of Portland, and loc^l businesses through an EHI< Advisory Board' and the 
CETA Planning Council, Close supervision is provided by high school 
work-experience coordinators, by journeyman and apprentice carpenters 
assigned to each EHR crew, and by participants in the city's CETA Older 
Workers project. 

# ' The Baltimote Literacy and Learning ProJ^<;t was developed under 
CETA 'Title VI by the Baltimore (Karyland) Metropolitan Manpower Conaortiuni and 
that city's Enoch Pratt Free Library System. The project/employs tutors 

who assist Baltimore residents In developing basic readirig and math skills, 
achieving high school equivaj.ency, or meeting employment and career quali- 
fications. During Marcti, 1977, for example, 214 clients rooelved free 
Individualiated tutorial services. Tutors also administered 181 diagnostic 
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tests and Initiated 1569 client contacts. Interviews and screening 

sessions. Projept staff work closely with local schools, training and 

educational institutions^ and other community organizations, referring 

clients with more serious academic problems to ongoing programs and 

receiving referrals from those agencies of individuals *with more short-- 

^ • - . 

term tutor<Lal needs* 

# In Salt Lake City, Ut&h, Pxoject Copperation (PC) links the 
Salt Lake Area Manpower Office with the Utah Technical College Skills 
Contfer, State Board of Education, the vocational and adult education 

directors from the city's five school districts. Approxlta^tely 400 youth 
ages 14-21 were enrolled in 1975-76 in the project's Institutional 
Training, OJT and In-school work experience programs. * 

When^entering Project Cooperation, all youths take a general aptitude 
test. They are then assigned to either a counselor (for in-school inatl- 
tutional training component) or a job developer (for OJT and work experience 
components). Participant placement in a particular program component^ 
training course, or job slot is jointly determlne<V by the counselor_jor 
Job developer and the participant on the basis of skill assessment, reading 
and math ^a^titude, needs, and interests. 

Actual training consists of four components: 

• basic educational (development, 

• institutional training, 

• on-the-job training, and 

• work experience. 

The Salt Lake Skills Center at Utah Technical College 1^ 

S • ' 

responsible for Intake, assessment » enrollment, training, OJT and work 
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oxperlencci^ job development » vocational counseling, personal counseling, 
job preparation, and job placement at the completion of training for 
students. The school district assists the center in Identifying students^ 
performing regular counseling functions for In-school youth, ensuring 
graduation credit, and providing facilities and equipment for classroom 
training. ^ 

Coordination also occurs through a mutual, clty^wlde referral system^ 
PC receives referrals from schools, the NAACP, the Juvenile CouVt, State 
Schools (for delinquents), and other coicmunlty-based organizations* P<J ^ 
staff In turn refer participants to local agencies such^as Jobs for Progress 
and the Opportunities Induatrlallzation Center (OIC) for academic skill 
development, and to social service agencies for supportive services such 
as transportation, child care, and medical attention. 

Unlike similar programa in other conmunlties, PC does not look to 

the state employment service for Ihtake, assessment, or placement. The 

Job Service does however provide fiscal services to the PC. Under a 

contract with the CETA Office, the State Employment Service administers 

stjLpends and salaries to PC particip^ts. Critical to PC is th^ close ' 

working relationship with the State Bodird of Vocational Education. The 

Board's manpower specialist Is presentlylChatrperson of the Project Advldory 

Council. OniB-third of thu project's funds comes from the State's Vocatiohal 

Education funds. ^ ] 

« 

• The Union County (NJ) Ex-Offenders as Counselors project under 
CETA Title VI is designed to employ former offenders aa counselors for 
junior high school students who have exhibited truancy or other deviant 
behavior in schoolj||fxd who are considered potential dropouts. Ex-offenders 
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in this small-scale project are prpf essionally trained to counsel 
other youths as their peers. The success of the project also 
depends heavily on the full cooperation of sponsoring agencies, 
principally schools and t;helr staffs, - In practice, students and their 
families are referred to the project by school staff and by conununlty out- 
reach efforts, with the ex-offender counselors working with these referrals 

» 

duriixg non-school hours. 

The program is organized and operated by a non-profit orgonlzatlon, 

Botiabond of New Jersey , Inc., Bonabond's overall program to assist ex-offend^rs 

,1s built around group counseling. Client energies are directed to conununity 

needs. Thus* the progran is training paraprof essional counselors and developing 

■ ♦ 

a specialized career c^ouns<^ling delivery system* As the program ga^ns 

\. / ■ ' J 

acceptance, in-service tra;lning of administrators, teachers and school 
guidance personnel is anticipated. Addition of a student ttttorlal component 
Is also expected. 

• The Urban Career Education Center (UCEC) concept .was developed 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by the Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers of America (OlCs/A) as a three-prbnged attack on tjie proble^ms of^ 
black high school dropouts in inner cities, the OICs/A grew from a com« 
munity action and racial equality struggle In the 1950' s to its current 
sponsorship of etQployment and training In OICs programs In over 100 cities. 

The UCEC program's three coraponents include: (1) the Career Orientation 
Program^ whose primary concern is the integration ^ career education Into 
the academic curriculum of public schools; (2) the Community Career Program, -/ 
which aids 'jparents In obtaining legal, medical, housing, employment^, and 



other conununlty services and encourages their participation In school 
prosraras and problems; and (3) the Career Intern Program (CIP) which works 
directly with young people In grades ten through twelve and with their 
"home" high schools. CIP'^s emphasis $s on both Instfuction and counseling. 
The counseling supervisor is responsible for guiding students through the 
program, dealing with personal problems, assisting in the preparation of 
individual career development plans, making career information available, 
and supervising two weeks of hands-on work experience for each student* 
The success of CIP over several years maturation at Philadelphia's 
Germantown High School has led to plans for national dissemination of 
the program with Federal Government assistance. ^ 

# Exploring is the co-educational young adult .division of the Boy Scouts 
of America* Each pf the 22,500 Exploring ''posts" and "ships" generally has 
a special vocational or avocational orientation. Five posts In Denver, 
Colorado, and Its suburbs, for example, are involved in all aspects of 
dentistry. Almost AOO posts nationwide are "fire posts" learning the 
skills and routine of local fire departments. Other posts are centered 
on law, law enforcement, government, general career exploration, other * 
types of medical and health career exploration, science, merchandising 
and construction^ a^ well as the aviation, mountaineering and outdoor 
adventure « Careers and adventure are the themes of the program's bi- 

monthly magazine. Explorer posts, usually affiliated with local civic, 

C 

fraternal, business, labor^ religious, educational, pijof essional and 
goverr^ental bodies, are oganized by the almost 100,000 trained adult volunteers 
and paid Exploring professionals. The program enrolled 386,900 young men 
and women, (ages 14-20) *ln 1976.^ 
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In 19-54 and 1968 tdke Boy Scouts organization connnlssidtiodNiational 
youth surveys to determine the motivations and interests of youtrfg people. 
It was the 1954 survey by University of Michigan researchers that found 
\ tthat more than 85 percent of young explorers at that time wanted to work 
with adults in planning their careers. The 1968 study by racket researcher, 
Daniel Yankelovich, found enormous interest for co-ed activities and liberal 
and cultural education as well as increased pressure for career training. 
The national progriim wa3 developed to meet these changing conditions. 

The examples above are intended to spotlight various points in the 
broad spectrum of redent carefer guidance activities.' That . spec trum is 
bright and hopeful. They show that the concepts of the career gui(Jance 
network" are maturing and proving their worth, both for the individuals 
served directly and for the employer organizations, families and community 
atf large which are served indirectly and continually by the flow of 
individuals through a more rationale career counseling process. , 

f ' 

Readers interested in learning more about these developments may find 
further leads to information by contacting the "Career Guidance and 
Counseling Information Sources" described briefly in Appendix A. / 
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Co mmunity Councils and Career Guidance; Critical Questions ; 

Work-education coqnclla can play a central role In Ijuildlng this 
consensus. In creating the conditions for constructive change. vVhrough 
their rolea as discussion forums, program and idea brokers, leadership 
developers, policy and project Initiators and resource co'oriH^tors, 
community councils can take the lead In finding widely Acceptable and 
effective answers to the critical questions about the future of career 
guidance services. 

What are these critical questions? Eight questions of special 
importance are summarized in Table I and discussed below: 

1. \1hat can be done to make the coimnunlty-wlde career guidance . . 
network a living, effective reality ? ^ 

This foundation question provides a point of reference for the re- 
maining seven. The network components — youth, parents, counselors, 
employer, peers, public and private developers of labor market information, 
and so forth — already exist, are already cooperating In varying degrees, 
but need to be made aware of the often unconscious, frequently untrained 
roles they now play in a real but unrecognized network. If the various 
actors in the career guidance network can be brought to recognize their 
shared responsibilities, further collaborative efforts to develop that 
network will bear fruit. The remaining seven questions address the relative 

dimensions, proportions, and capacities of each part of the career guidance 

m 

network. 

2. • \>rho is responsible for providing career guidance ? 

Tiiils question requires serious attent^^on to realities of leadership, ^ 
paid and volunteer effort, the missions and resources" of . specific organizations 
and the "natural" and learned skills of individuals. 

3J 
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TABLE I 



CrlticajL Issues in Career Guldanc^t, 



Core Question: 



l^iat can be done to make the comraunity--vrlde career guidance 
network a reality 



Related Questions 
Who is responsible? 



Inhere provided? 



How provided? 



To whom provided? 



How funded? 



How defined? 



Possible Responses 

Professional cou^iselors in schools and 

other agencies 
Credentialed specialists/paraprof es8lonaJ.s 
Non-credentlaled specialists 
All nerabers of community 

In-school through counseling services 
In-school through career education 
Through manpower and social service agencies 
Through coordinated use of community resources 

Testing for skills, aptitudes interest^ 

Screening for special needs 

Information services (including computerized 

compilations) available to the client directly 
Interaction of client with possible role*)modeia 

and work experiences 
Person- topper son counseliog 

Group counseling ^ 

Secondary school students 

Post-secondary school students 

Out-of-school youth 

All young people 

Adults of all ages 

Women 

Mlnoriticrs 

Handicapped 

Economically disadvantaged 7 
Unemployed job seekers 

Categorical Federal education legislation 
Consolidated*' Federal education legislation 
Comprehensive Employment & Training Act 
State legislbetlon 

Local education and training^esources 

Services donated by community 

Community-based funding (e.g.> tielted Way) 

Venture capital (e.g.> foundation grants) 

« 

As a subject for community-wide debate^ 

analysis and involvement? 
As a subject for professional debate^ analysis 

and Involvement? ! 
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TABLE I — Continued 

Critical Issues in Career^^uldanp^ 



Related Questions Possible Responses 



\Jhat priorities Cptamunity-based programs and projects^ 

for action? ^ possibly using outside technical assistance 

Teacher- training and, counselor training 
Research and prog^ram development for guidance 

and counseling topics 
Improved state--level services and policy 
development 



1? 
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Years pf fotmal training do nQt\jwc6s^ax^ny a counselor make. Thfr 
valuable skills of common sense*siainsL4»rsonal empathy may be largely un- 
taught. On Che other hand^ community or project leadership and program 
administration may be found in persons who lack the patience and inter- 
personal skills needed for direct- counseling. '^Natural'* counselors may 
grow in\spirit and. effectiveness through participation In formal training. 
All these complexities of human resource management must be considered.^ 
But at some point compromises must be made^ available skills must be 
Identified )and used, economic Md political constraints must be accepted. 




and strategies must be developed tcr^improve skills and loosen those constraints 

Who now provides career guidance? Career counseling the post-WoiTld 
War II decades frequently has been given significantly ^ess attention than 
other forms of professional counseling: college counseling and disciplinary 
counseling have predominated in the high schools, placement has pi%- 
dominated at the college levell But, '^predominate*' is a relative term* 
National research projects consistently show thar gMidance counselors in 
tihese agencies have had little or no positive impact on the career decisions 
of^young people (Prediger, 1973; Grasso, 1975; Russ-Eft, 1976). Parents, 
peers and luck are far more important. 

The reasons cited for t^is discouraging lack, of impact by the counseling ' 
profession are many and ^frequently beyond the controli of the profession 
itself. At the secondary school leve^lf^,. especially a conuLdrum of institu- 
tional factors restrict the counselor's ^^!Li^J^^^^xov^^^ adequate services 
(Campbell, 1968; Glnzberg, 197w2). Nationwide, ^cotfnselors in public secondary 

schools are at enormous dlaadvar^tages: counselor-to-student ratios have 

"/ . ■ / 

wm J 

raoged in recent years from 1 to A8 at best to 1 td ISOO at worsty^ith 



the average at about 1 to 500. ^Ac^tual counseling time' may amount — on 
the average — to a total of about three hours during a student's "career" 
In high school. Much of this time may be absorbed in educational coun&eliilg 
aimed at a decision to seek or not seek post-secondary v learning. Nor la 
the counselor's time devoted exclusively to cpunseling. In many cases the 

counselor i-s perceived as anSidjuhct to the principal: Their offices 

f 

frequently are side by side, forcing a mJ^xture of administration and 
counseling roles which Undermines the credibility of the latter. In^a 

ll^ecent study, only 16 percent of a h^h school counselor's time was actually 

* i. 

spent on vocational guidance, jqji placement, and career-relgBted referfal 

(Hilton, 1973). ^ ^ 

Set apart from the teaching staff by their lax^ of tightly scheduled 

classroom responsibilities, by their close association with school dlscijj^llae, 

course scheduling and other administrative t&sks, by their generally higher 

ed^icational attainment ^(master degrees are often required) and by their 

higher pay for more ambiguous work, guidance counselors frequently operate 

from a weak political base within the school. iTheir posture must be 

4 

defensive more often than not. And, because the general repute of guidance 

services is low to start with, counselors are especially vulnerable In times 

■ ' ' \ * " 

of tight budgets. 

Given this Institutional vulnerability, one might expect the guidance 
counselors would be among the first to perceive personal advantaged In 
career education and other ways of using community »esAirces for purposes 
of educational and personal grox^th. Astute guidance counselor recognizing 
the imperative need for more rational ways of providing the career lnforinat;10Q 
and experiences needed by students of all types — see the community aa^^ 



potentially and coiorounity-based programs as a primary means of asserting 
the credibility of the counseling profession. 

Leaders o'f the profession have urged such a course of action (Hansen 
and Borow, 1973; Wrenn^ 1973; Herr, ed., 1974; Hoyt, 1977). But oh the 
whole ^ the profession itself has been slow to follow suit. Despite many 
expectlonSy guidance couseXors have been entrapped in their local isolation « 
unable ^to generate the widespread suppoxLt needed to get new programs moving 
within school and college bureaucracies. Part of the problem lies with the 
^traditional orientation of many in the counseling profession: the assumption 
that all other forms (group counseling, peer counseling, community resource 
involvements) are weak substitutes for a one-to-one i^ounselor-cllent 
relationshlD. Certainly the bulk of professional counseloi^ training 
emphasises direct interpersonal skills and tends to minimize the organisa- 
tion management skills needed ipr conmiunlcy and progra^i development. 

Although school-based counselors ar6 the most visible source of ^ 
professional career guidance for youth, many coimnunities are served by 'a 
variety of other persons with formal training. In recent years the^ • 
Exploring division of the Boy Scouts of America has changed its program 
to focus on career exploration. Working with schools and through Ittt own 
"curriculum^*/ the Exploring program has trained thousands of adult: voluntests 
in the concepts and leadership ^11 Is needed to develop efSeictlve career 
information* and career exploration projects. In cities throughout the 
nation, the Urban League, dpportunitJ.es Industrialization Centers (OIC) 
and other nationally affiliated or locally initiated community-based 
organizations have"^ developed! deveral years of experience providing career 
guidance and skill training services to urban y5uth. In some 23 commuiiities 
skilled career counseling services for individuals and grbupa may be found 
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at local affiliates of the B'nai B*rlth Career and Counseling. Services. 

Frequently, too, career counseling assistance i§ organized locally through 

WCA and YMCA aff Aa tes and through okhet locally initiated youth service 

groups. In recent years career guidance serviced for^otnen have gained 

acceptance andimultiplled with national and local sponsorship. Catalyst^ 

based in New York City» is one such network of affiliated counseliilg centers 

serving women throughout the nation. 

♦ 

Too often unrecognized as a source of counseling assistance is the 
loc^iJL office of the State-Federal EmployauMol Service (ES)'V These offices 
are legally responsible for providing occupational testing and counseling 
for the unemployed. In many localities local ES counselors have vial ted 
public schools to adntinister the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB^ to 
high school seniors. At state and national levels, efforts are now under- 
tfay to coordinate career guldanqe and counseling responsibilities shared 
by the Emplojntnent ^Service and educational institutions. But because fhe 
type atW <Juaiity of counseling services available froiu ES offices Is 
highly variable^ and because ES staff have been under great pressure in 
recent years to concentrate on job placement activities, an objective 
analysis of the local agency *s possible contribution to a youth guidance 
network is essentials. 

The questions local program developers face, t;hen» are those of deciding 
who can take the lead in developing career guidance programs and of detldli 
how to involve the very real Interpersonal skills of trained counselors. 
Isfien community leadership and forr.al guidance training can be found in a / ^ 
single person^ no tension need exist between those two questions.* When the 
match of skills is not readily available, other sources of leadership will 
need *to be cultivated. Perhaps the project will not even be 4e8cttlbed as 
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"career guidance." Finding the balance of skllla, personalities and com- 
mitmentH^rlght" for any one comnunlty wljl challenge the capacity of any ^ 
. education-work council seeking to make career guidance services more 

rationale * ^ 

J 

3. Where should career guidance be provided ? 

Formal care^Br guidance/services frequently are found In the career 

counseling programs of public and private schools » colleges and universities^ 

In atate^ employment secutlty offices. In social service aigencies and through 

the private practices of individual licensed counselors. Such services 

almost Invariably are provided directly by a trained, professional counselor 

at the school or agency site. • , 

^ if activities are carefully planned and supervised, and if the Indl- ^ 

viduals involved adopt conscious, positive attitudes toward their career 

guidance roles, then career guidance can occur anywhere • Emphasis on 

program planning and supervision implies the need for specialized knowledge 

and skills, but the sources of leader^^lp may be varied and neither planning 

nor supervision should occur in an exclusive, professionally controlled 

vacuum. There are exceptions to the rule, and special populations such 

I 

as the physically and mentally handicapped — will require special treatment, 
but even with th^se populations career guidance planning can be adapted to 
the personalities and occupational resources of the community* Cerfialn key " 

t 

eleraeats in career guidance — role mddellog and role discrimination on 
one side and testing oneself against the responsibilities and tasks of adult 
^society — simply cannot* be produced or experienced with any credibility 
within a school or a formal counselor-cXient relationship. The teacher- 
student, professors-student, counselor-cllent relationships tend to Inhibit 



adult-like behavior (Coleman, 197A). The inatltutlons housing those 
paternalistic relationships unavo'idably share that quality. Hence^ youth 
transition experiences roust occur — at least In part — in places of 
primarily adult work and leisure. Career guidance activities, therefore, 
must take place not only In the schools but outside the schools as well» ^ 
at work sites and *'third party'- settings when young people, educators, 
employers, employees, parents or others can raise and analyze youth 
transition issues realistically and without Inhibition. 

UTien talking about youth, the transitional process must be stressed. 
The transitions from childhood to adulthood, from student to worker, from 
family member to family leader, all Invotve a process of repeated explora- 
tion and self-testing. Ideally, the school and the home can provide 
protective, yet challenging environments preparing and encouraging the 
yoang person to reach into the adult world, yet* offering a supportive 
refuge when newly acquired coping skills need rc^flnement. But, for school 
or fanlly to be this supportive base camp requires that they, loosen their 
hold and engage the many career* guidance resources available in the 
community. 

A. How should career guidance services be provided ? 

This question includes, but goes beyond the related question of what 
career guidance services should be provided. In addition to the issues 
of career counseling technology (IntDerviewS, data banks ^ peer counseling 
sessions 9 field experience, role modeling, etc.) addressed by the "what" 
question, this question includes the programmatic issues of planning^ 
project design, staff selection, resource recruitment, and overall relar 
tio\iashlp9 anong these parts. ' 
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Probably the most Important thing to be said here Is that there 
is no one best way to provide career guidance services. To succeed^ 
any prograip must build on the strengths and ititerests of available persons 
must be organized in proportion to the availability of financial and in- 
kind resources^ and must be tailored to be credible and motivating for 
the persons served. Nor is it always true that the most sophisticated » 
innovative programs are always appropriate. Few really ne^ ideas > or 

really new programs are likely to be formed. Innovation and iqiprovement 

« 

frequently are simply new experiences for the individuals involved. In 
that sense every program Initiative is new and should be treated with 
par^cular care for the institutional and individual Interests which may 
be rewarded or threatened by a given activity. 

The computer^ for exampl^, is no longer a novelty in modern life. 
But the extension of computer technolpgy into more areas of human endeavor 
4«can easily be a novA and threatening experience since the computer can 
call upon enormous varieties of information^ compile unique subsets of 
. information in response to a specific inquiry and produce final reports — 
all in a few minutes or seconds. The enormous potential for enlightenment 
and the enormous potential for intimidation and misuse are often compared 
in discussions of computer power. Eventually every designer of career 

guidance programs must take account of computer t^hoolbgy (Super » 1973). 

( 

V 

Much the same argument for the need to take account of a specific 
career guidance technology — whether group counseling » experiential 
learnings vocational testing and test interpretation, or involvement of 

# 

parents or peers in student decision-making — could be applied to areas 
/Other than information computerization. 
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In any one community only a few persons have sufficient knowledge 

to evaluate the appropriateness of alternative guidance technologies. 

These persons , too, will have their biases and areas of Ignorance* It 

Is well within the responsibility of a local education-work council to 

solicit the Involvement of those knowledgeable persons and to call for 

the "second opinions** of other experts from outside the area. Most 

Importantly, a council should test all proposals against jessentlal planning 

factors' such as acceptability to prospective users, availability of 
r ' 

resources for the long tern maintenance phase as well as the short term 
analysis an^ Implementation phase, relative consequences of success or 
failure, and possible side effects and future development opportunities. 

Timing is a critical factor In any activity. Commitments of time 
and energy can wear thin if too much time Is spent in discussion and 
analysis of options. On the other hand, head long pursuit of a project 
without adequate analysis will compromise not simply the attainment .of 
an individual project but the credibility of the council as *an organl?:citlon. 

S - • • ■ 

Here again, common slttBe, clo'se attention to the opinions of a variety of 



reliable sources and an ability to sense when and how to "line up the ducks" 
^re essential. 

In the search for Ideas on how to provide services for career guidance 
no lack of suggestions will be encountered.. Every university or college 
counseling program will have suggest Ions » The professional counseling 
associations at local, state, and national levels will have Ideas* A 
review of federal and state legislation will reveal many laWs •which create 
programs and provide funds for career guidance services. In some cases » 

such as in the Educational Amendments of 1976, career guidance and counseling 

( ^ 
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are specifically mentioned. In other cases, such A« *tbfe Domestic 
Volunteer Services Act of 1973 and the Indochina Refugee Children 
Assistance Act of 1976» career guidance la not mentioned directly but 
could be Included under the programs authorised as part of the program. 

So many are the directions which an education-work council could 
puraue in this area that confusion 'could easily replace determination. 
Each council should have a few core objectives for Its career guidance 
activities. Proposals can be tested against those objectives. Looking 
back to our first question^ council members can ask: will this proposal 
take us closer to achieving a community-wide career guidance network? 
Or will this proposal dilute, divert or constrain the creation of that 
network? 

5. To whom should career guidance be provided ? ^ 
In the past, and still today, the bulk of guidance services are 
directed to college-bound high school students and students applying for 
college financial aid. Elements of career planning enter this process 
to the extent that college attendance Is Itself a kind of employment sub- 
stitute and career preparatjLon. To partially compensate for this Imbalanc 
special programs for econdmlcally disadvantaged students were created, 
with career counseling as a supportive service. 

In the 1960*8 the^.S. Employment Service was criticized for serving 
almost exclusively a^Alddle-- Income professional clientele rathefr than 



working to relieve the(vicloiis circle of discrimination, lack of skills 
and low self-expectations limiting the career opportunities of racial 
minorities. Manpower development and training programs' were d4\f«J.oped 
in a massive effort to reach toward a "Great Society/* 
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Past experience shows that career guidance systems presumably 
dealgned to serve everyone have in fact tended to serve a majority 
clientele or the most ^^rlvlleged clientele. Spasms of public concern 

4 

have been required to initiate remedial actions. Sometimes the remedial 
actions have served their purposes* Sometimes they have served only to 
^isolate and stereotype the target population and the service agency 
providing "special" services. 

Should career guidance services be developed to serve the most needy? 

Will those needy persons be served best If career guidance services are 

it 

available to everyone? How does one define need? 

Almost every piece of Federal l^lslatlon grapples with these issues. 
The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, for example, provides 
explicit standards framing the eligibility of geographic areas (on the - 
basis p£ area unemployment rates) and of Individuals (Income tests for 
some sections, length of unemployment for others). Some funds allocated 
to portions of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, another 
example, are divided according to average per pupil expenditure of a 
district, some according to the average d^lly attendance, and some according 
to the number of children from families with Incomes below the poverty level. 

Councils, too, should try to ^grapple with their consciences their 
^ense df program effectiveness. Certainly each of the population groups | 
listed on Table X has genuine n^edsA Any comprehensive cateer guidi^nce 
progrotn should be designed to supppr^ those specla^^ needs, both through a/ 
sensitive alertne89 to particular questions and potefntlal concerns, and. 
through an effective refertal network linklv^ individuals to^peclalited 
counseling services whenever appropriate. In recent years, for example. 
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many tion-proflt service organlMtions have been formed to represent the 
special concerns of women, of the retired cltlren, of the Vhyslcally 
handicapped and of technologically diaplaced workers. 

Various pieces of Federal and state legislation may fiind guidance, 
training, placement, and other supportive services targeted for one or 
more of the groups. The most astute developers of local employment and 
training programs have sought to package multl)ple-f undlng sources Into a 
single, comprehensive program for the entire community. Multiple-funding 
efforts requires substantial coordination of participating agencies and 
consistent effort and support from community leaders as well as from 

4 

agency staff. Nor are those efforts always successful. But the unity 
of , purpose which develops from commitment to the ultimate goals of an 
educatlon-w6rk program serving all youth can be made to work to the 
advantage of those program components wh:l^ch serve target populations. 

6. How shofld career guidance services be funded ? 

Several approaches to the problem of funding career guidance services 
have been suggested already. 

Foremost most be the determined effort to make better use of existing 
resour9es.'*' Rare is the community where professional counselors in schools, 
colleges, and the employment service are pleased with the impact they are 
having on the career patterns of local youth. Rarer still Is the community 
where young people and adults and commutiity agency staffs are uncritical 
of the career guiclance services* already available. Rare too is the communit 
where these various actors and critics are brought together in a serious ' 
attempt to share their Insights, concerns, and ideas. There may be little 
•advantage In seeking, or' even winning, additional resources until th«4e 
key actors and critics — at least some of them — have come to agc^ee on^ 
a few action steps open to immediate improvement. 



This Is not to deny the pow^r of additional funds. An effective 
strategy for involving other agencies frequently Includes both a "shpw 
of strength" (the ability to find and attract resources) and a "show of 
faith" (the willingness to include others in the process of implementing 
those resources). But more often than not, it i? the display of cooperati^ 
thinking and action already performed which lays the foundation for sub- 
stantive grantsmanship. % f 

The usually sraall guidance and counseling portion of these school v 
and service , agency budgets is under constant pressure firom other claims 
on tho$e resources. Some tines the objectives sought by a broad-based 
careex;^ guidance program can be achieved through budget programs which 
are not directlyl recognized as career guidance activities- Almost any 
area of school curVlculum, for example, can be developed to assist career 
guidance objectives. The principal challenges lie^ in identifying or 
generating support from individuals who can influence the development 
of school programs- Counseling is specifically Included in the CETA 
legislation as an important suppdrtive service. Yet local programs may 
pay little attention to guidance services if the linkages to retention, 
skill training, and job placement are not clearly drawn. 

The fact is that career guidanqe 3uffers as a weak component of 

A., 

institutional budgets precisely because insti'tutional guidance programs 
^ire themselves ineffective and politically weak in comparison to other 
programs. Organize an effective constituency and demonstrate the virtues 
of improved programming, and support for the budget line items will be 
proportionately strengthened. 

In sum» the development of solid, demonstrable programs and projects 
inv(^lving key actors in existing schools, CETA programs, and other youth 
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serving agencies appears to be the surest path to long term local ^ 
financial support for career guidance. The bulk of federal and state 
education, training and comrounity development monies already goes to 
these institutions. Supplementary funding, whether from governmental 
or foundation sources, should be designed to Strang than a strong basic 
program. Funding agencies look for a track record'* of cooperation 
and achleveraetit among local actors before they will supply the venture 
capital for larger or more risky projects.' 

•Inevitably career guidance and counseling services must be supported 
from two very distinct types of budgets. The first, and traditional, 
budget will include all community services actually purchased with tax,' 
charitable, paid, contracted *br granted dollars. A coramunity-wide b^yidget 
showing all these resources would prove to be a very interesting document. 
Equally Interesting would be an **in-kind" budget estimating the time 
commitments of adults who have been Identified within the community's 
career guidance network. How muph of this contribtTEeci elTfoi^t is linked 
to programs organized through prof esslLonal leadership? How much of this 
volunteer effort is contributed randomly with little visibility, little 
public recognition, little quality control, little chance of sustained 
involvement? 

7. What, should be the definition of car^r guidance services ? 
For people who need tg define their Iferms before acting, this question 
could lead to hours of fact-finding and analysis, argument and agreement. 
Action-oriented people will prefer to discover definitions through their 
o\im direct Involvement in projects Intended to reysolve ^'obvious" problems. 
Thought and action must feed on each other. Analysis and argument will 
tr^ — i^^^themselves — improve the conditions of youth transition. Nor 
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is hasty action based on uncrltized assumptlor^ and. superficial review 
with persons directly affected .^IkgJ^ to improve the conditions of youth 
trans itioi^,. 

« 

Frank Parsons » the founder of the vocational guidance movement, 

wrote in his classic treatise Choosing a Vocation (1909): 

In a wise choice there are three broad factor?*: (1) a 
clear understanding of yourself^ your aptitudes » abilities , 
interests, ambitions, resources, limitations, and their 
causes; (2) a knowledge of the requirements and conditions 
of success, advantages and the disadvantages, compensation, 
opportunities, and prospects in different lines of work; 
(3) true reasoning, on the relatidns, b| these two groups of ^ 
facts . 

With differences^ sometimes sharp diffetences, of approach and emphasis 

, found among theorists and practitioners. Parsons' basic categories of 

self-knowledge; worl4rknowledge, and the "true reasoning" needed to bring 

both sets of knowledge to focus on productive decisions. have remained as 

the core concepts of what is now known as career guidance. j 

Discussions can be found drawing distinctions between vocation|il, 

^ occupational, and employment guidance and counseling (Katz, 1973). 

Generally speaking, these distinctions ai;e technical ones, perhaps useful 

for academic putposes but of limited value ■ — atfid probably confusing 
^ ■ ■ . • . •■V ^ 

effect — in public discourse. ' "Career guidance," reinforced by the 

widespread interest in "career education/^ has come to the most appropriate 

^ \ 

term for describing the purposes, programs, processes and procedures which 
have evolved in response to Parsons' first coneeptualization of the basic 
transition problem facing the individual society. 

But career guidance is itself a phrase which carries different meanings 

\ " ♦ 

and connotations for dij^erent people. 
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Somm will ut« tht term aa It has been used in thlsipapar: rofarrlng 

to a network of personal and impersonal factors vhlch shape the career 

aspirations and choices available to individuals and to societies. From 

this definition comes the perspective which sees the organising of com- 

mun:^ty institutions and leadership into a more formal network of career 

guidance services as the goal of thinking and action in this area. 

Other people will prefer more tangibly meanings, such a4 that used 

the U.S. Office of Education in its regulations for guidance and 

counseling program grants authorized by the Education Amendments of 1976: 

"Guidance" means a program provided by or under t^e 
leadership and supervision of, professional counselors, ^ 
involving teachers and resource personnel to assist 
elementary and secpndary school students in their educatiohal, 
vocational, and personal-social development. A program of 
guidance services includes, but is not limited to, counseling, 
information, placement, appraisal, and follow-up and research. 

This definition implies that the problems of career guidance — as one 

major part of general guidance programs — can be stated and resolved in 

terms of professional leadership, that is, as a responsibility of the 

profession with t^e involvement of other groups being left to the discretion 

of the profession. The regulations provide, in part, for increasing the; 

• understanding of teachers and counselors about the world 

of business, industry, professions, and other occupational 
pursuits through exposure to these areas; and 

« u^e of men and women experienced in business, industry, the 
professions, and other occupational pursuit in guidance and 
counseling programs, by (A) bringing these persons into the 
schools as counselors and advisors for students; and (B) 
bringing students into the workplace for observation and 
participation to acquaint them with the nature of the work. 
The applicant may choose to emphasize non-ttfaditional career 
alternatives for members of both sexes. ♦ ^ 

A^j^healthy and positive as these regulations are in their intent to strengthei 
counselor and school Interest in using coiimunfty resources, they qualify that 



Intent with the assumptlQn of leadership from a single source, Comraunitiee 
with career guidance activities being initiated from non-school sources 
would be dependent upon the cooperation and participation of school per- 
sonnel in-order to ap(|ly for these resources. 

In sum, definitions of terras can have explicit Impact on the way 
problems are defined, resources made available, solutions designed and 5 
leadership selected. 

\{hat should be the priorities for action in the area of career 
guidance ? 

Parsons' description of a wise choice directly suggests three areas 

for programmatic action: 

• programs to improve the individual's knowledge about his or 
her self 

* ,- ' 

• programs to Improve the individual's khowlikdgc of phe world 
of work 

• programs to Improve the individual's capacity to "reason," 
to use Information about self and world in a realistic, per- 
sonally beneficial manner. * 

Program developers, ^whether they be situated at local, state, or 

national levels can approach these areas from two directions. They can 

« 

focus on programs aimed at providing direct services to individuals. Or, 
when major gaps exist in knowledge, or skills, or supervisory organizations^ 
resources can be focused on developing the support services. and structures 
which, in the longer run, will be essential td the operation of an efficient, 
effective career guidance delivery system. Priorities can be set to make 
iraproveiaents in both direct and indirect services. * 

Because'^f their sense that guidance programs as a whole have never 
been adequately funded, because of their view that school ai>fl college 
counselors particularly need "renewal" (in-service training) in the 
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knowledge and akllla of recent prof esalonml developments (of which 
career , guidance la an Important part) , and because of their view ^at 
counselors themselves should lead any reform movement in the area of 
career guidance^ the profession's leaders have set their priorities on 
the problems and needs of the profession. In ^ doings they have targeted^ 
potential resources on school-based programs specifically with leas ^ 
attention to the broader development of the type of communlty*-*based career 

4 

guidance network suggested in this paper; involving other com- 

inunlty resources is Included as a responsibility of local school^ guidance 

personnel (APGA, 1975). 

Moreover, the literatute of career guidance gr|ipple8 almost 
exclusively with the prob^ms and needs of the counseling profession. 
Improved te^tner and counselor pre-service training. Improved in-service 
training for professional counselors, increaajed funding fqr the develop- 
ment of career-oriented counseling programs and curricula packages, 
increased experimentation with a^ dissemination of i^^omputer-base^ career 
guidance software packages with training programs to prepare <lftunselors 
to direct the use of the software, new graduate degree program^ to prepare/^ 
counseling professionals for research and program management rtesppnsibillties, 
greater funding of state-leVel guidance programs^to create and influence 
state-wide policy and programs: all these suggested priorities can be found 
in the professional literature. 

It is natural that professional literature should "focus on the needs 
and Interests of its professional readership. But the bulldln^^f a com-* 
munlty career guidance network will require the attraction and collaboration 
of wider interests. Essential as they are, the training and curricula > 



developman(|||prograins mentioned above need ^hat collaborotlon of wider 
interests if they are to be effectively Implemented, 

Local initiatives^ In other words » can start from an analysis of 
local community or area problems and needs. There is nothing so esoteric 
about the needs for improved guidance services thaj: prevents an Intelligent 
Judgment about local conditions, local resources, and local opportunities, 
A local initiative linking leadership concerns with the technical skills 
needed for program development (design, staff training, public relations, 
project evaluation, etc.) can prove that a productive start can be made. 
The final judgment as to what makes sense and what is consistent with' 
local priorities must remain a local judgment. 
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Th« foundation queation was: What can be done to make the community- 
wide carear guidance- network a living effective reality? This question 
WAS Ask«d with «n initial bias that community work-education counclla are 
a logical placa^ from which this question should be asked. It should 
not matter if someone working in the school system, or in private industry, 
or in a labor union, or in government, or in college administration first 
asks the question. In order for that person to get a sensible, infor^d 
answer, he or she will have to cross institutional lines ^nd talk to 
informed persons in the other sectors. To do anything about the career 
guidance network^ those same people will agAin have to cross 
their institutional boundaries. And to follow through on their hopes, 
commitments, and Initial achievements, they will have to gain- Institutional- 
level approval and resources. 

For all the*se things to happen, and for the gains to be consolidated 
as a basis for further action requires a substantial organizational effort. 
Tying efforts in the^ area of career guidance into the complementary efforts 
needed in community resource building, occupational information development 
an^ youth job placement activities would appear to be- the surest way to 
make all tKbse programs have substantia impact. The cormnunity work- 
education council is in its essence the forum at which those interests 
and ideas can be forged, the fulcrum upon which those activities are 
balanced. * t ^ 

Where this kind of local collaboration can be initiated, state and 
national Issues inevitably play a secondary role. The political and 
reselirch coraplexitles of the national scene can be by-passed by an 



^ivtelligent local determination to vork with programs that make aonse 
nnd which can be generated from local financial and volunteer vem\xvceB. 
Where local people know how to tap state and national resources » those 
resources can be helpful. 

Inevitably there is an ebb and flow in the amounts of Interest and 

resources and in the personalities and talents which will gravitate to 

<»> 

any one issue. High youth unemployment rates » together with a better 
understanding of how youth career patterns are disrupted by the complexity 
o^ our technological and Instltutipnal society hds created a moment when 
career guidance is an issue at the centier of many concerns. Thife timing 
is ripe for local councils and other local leaders from education, business, 
labor, government, youth service agencies and inc^stry to think through 



and implemen 



crcat^ 



e ideaa^ to build the career guidance network. 
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APPENDIX A 

% 

Infornmtlpn Sources on Career Guidance and Counseling 

A. American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

B. Catalyst 

C. Center for Vocational Education, Ohio State University 

D. Counselor's Information Service, B'nai B'rlth 

E. Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) ' 

F. Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIP^E) 
"G. National Center for Educational Brokering 

H, National Collaboration for Youth 

!• National Commission on Resources for Youth 

J. National School Volunteer Program . -r^' 

K. National Youth Work Alliance 

L. Smithsonian Science Information Exchange, Inc. 

'm. Social Research Group/Data Bank fpr the Interagency Panel for 
Research and Development on Adolescence^ 



I 
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This appendix Is a primer on organizations with infortaation^ funding 
and/or technical asslstar^e resourced applicable to career guidance and 
counseling. Some of these organizations have a primary interest In 
career guidance Issues « For most, however, career guidance is one of 
several topics related directly or indirectly to the organization's 
primary mission. Far from being exhaustive, the list is really suggestive. 
If your line of inquiry is not satisfied in one spot, try another and ^ask 
for suggestions* 

Frequently a series of telephone calls to the agencies can save 
substantial amounts of time In gathering up-to--date information about 
current activities and appropriate sources of assistance* 

At times a local service agency or university professor may be of 

more immediate help than a national organization serving a national 

/ 

research clientele or a f cderdt'^^liiiteram development need. 
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II. DgBcrlptlon of Career Guidance and Counseling Information Sourcaa 

. A. Afaerjcan Paraonnel and Guidance Aasoclatlon (AP GA), 5203 
Leesburg Pike, 2 Skyline Plince, Suite 400, Falls 'Church;' 
Virginia 22041. Dr. CKarl«/s Lewis, Executive Director (703) 820-4700 

APGA, established In 1952 as a scientific, educational organization 
to advance guidance and counseling in all settings, has 43,000 members 
and 52 state branches. There are 12 special interest divisions which 
member9, who are mostly counselors in educational settings, may Join. 
The organization publJl^shes numerous materials and disseminates informs- 
tion, attempting to enhance the image of the counselor and the counselor's 
role in society. APGA publications Include Journals, films, books,, tapes, 
and newsletters. Each division publishes its own Journal, and many also 
Ijave a newsletter.- 7 , 

The National Career Information Center is a service of APGA designed 
to keep counselors fully informed of career guidance tools and resources 
available for use with clients. Center publications include: ''how to" 
guidebooks such as one titled "Guidelines for Establishing a Career 
Information Center"; a monthly newsletter, "Inform"; and a "Career Resources 
Bibliography." Individuals can send for a free Multi-Media Catalog of 
APGA services . . 

\ ■ • 

/ 
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Cat alyst , lA East 60th Street, New York, NY 10022. (202)759-9700 
Linda F, Baron, Director of Public Relations 

^ A national non-profit prganlration which &e6ks\^to develop and expand 

career opportunities for women. Catalyst was founded In 1962 by five 

college presidents. Key functions of the organization Incluc^e: provision 

of career information and self-guidance materials to job -seeking women, 

interpretation of lal^or market needs to a network of women's resource 

centers, assistance to employers in recruitment of women, and dissemination 

of research findings t,p those whose work involves the status of women. 



9 

Catalyst has a wide variety of information services. The resource 
center Network Includes over ISO independent centers offering counseling, 
referral, and placement to woraAi. The Resource and Information Serv ice^ 
is a collection of Catalyst materials available for use by deve^.oplng 
resource centers, libraries, and research units. For wompn considering 
re-entry Into the work force. Catalyst offers 'a series of twenty-seven 
booklets on career opportunities as well as twp •'self-guidance publications 
Catalyst has a library of materials related to women and work and an ^ 
information communications network, composed of colleges, which serves 
as a clearinghouse for information on career intervention programs and 

strategies. • 

■ ^ 

C. Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Ujilveraity , 
1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio A3210 (61A) 486-3fe55. 
Robert E. Ta^or, Executive Director 

The National Center for Vocational Education was established in 1965 
as an educational research'and development agenpy. Its mission is to in- 
crease the abijity of agencies and institutions to st$jPve educational 

/ ■ 
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problems relating to individual career planning and preparation. The 
Center conducts research^ develops and tests educational programs and 
products » operates InforiMtlon services » and conducts training programs. 
-One major effort of the Centet^has been the creation and installation 
of the school-based comprehensive career education model » It has also 
been involved in numerous collaborative efforts with stated departments 
of education and other institutions and has produced over 350 pubXicatlona. 

The Information and Field Services Division operates the KRIC 
Clearinghouse on Career Education. The ^Dlvi8lon''al8^N^^foduces "Abstracts 
of ihstructlonal and Research Materials (AIM/ARM)*" a bi-monthly Journal 
of abstrlicts related to vocational education. Whe Research Library 
contains a comprehensive collection of resources on career education. 

Counselors Information Service , B'nai B^rith Career and 
Counseling Services, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, 

Washington, DC 20036 (202) 857-6590. Norman Feingold, Executive Direc 
The Couns elors Information Service is a quarterly annotated bibli- 
ography of current literature on educational and vocational guidance 

\ 

published by the B'nal B*rith Career and Counseling Services: 

♦ 

It is available by paid ^subscription. Also published are a V'Starter 
File of Free Occupational Literature'' and a wide variety of Informatlve^book 
and "guidance aids" covering a wide vai;:^ety of guidance topics and written 
bot^ Che general public and career guidance professionals/ 

E. Educational jPLesources %nforRatlon, Center (ERIC ) , National 

Institute of Education, Office of Dissemination ^nd Resources. 
Washington, DC 20208 (202) 25^-79 34. paries Hoover, Chief 

ERIC was established in the inld-1960's by the U.S. Office of Education 

to control and catalogue the literature on education* Rather than a jingle 

center in Washington^ a network of sixteen clearinghouses was aet up» each 

based in a host organization (unlversityijj.r association) witji conCracta In 

the field. Each Clearinghouse specializes in a pkrtVcular subject area and 



fcoU|ctV^j 



all relevant, unpulished, noncopyrighted material In that areti. 
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The documents selected are critf^ed, catalogued, indexed » and llbstractcd. 
The sixteen Clearinghouses are. Integrated^through a central coraputerlzed 
facility. Thus, anyone ^Ing ERIC has access to all the data it has 
collected throughout, the sepahrate units. ^ 

(1) Eric Clearinghouse on Career Education (CE), Ohio State^ Univferslty, ^ 
•Center for Vocational Education, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210, 
(614) 486-3655. Joel H. Maglsos, Director. Career education, forroal and 
Informal at .all levels, encompassing attitudes, self-knowledge, decision- 
making skills. Adult and continuing (including non-work) education, formal 
knd informal. Including basic and literacy education, correspondence study, 
and all areas of Inservice training, relating to occupational, faraily, 
leisure, citizen, organizational, and retirement roles • Vocational and ^ 
technical education. Including new subprof pssional fields, occupational 
psychology, occupational sociology, manpower economics, employment, 
industrial arts, and vocational rehabilitation Cfor the handicapped, 
mentally retarded, prisoners, discharged military, etc.)^- Local, st&te, 
national, and international Career eduqation policy, 

♦ 

' C2)^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel ServiceSi, 
. Unlvelr^ity of Michigan, School of Education BuiJLding, Room 2108, E. University 
and S. University Streets, Ann Arbor, Michigan A8109 , (313) 764^9492. 
Garry R» Walz, Director* Counselors and personnel workers, their prepara- 
tion, practice and supervision at all educational levels^Jj^^ In all settings; 
the use ant^^esults of personnel proceduresr such as testing, interviewing,- 
group work, and the analysis of the resultant information relating -to the 
individual and his environment; the theoretical developmefit; of counseling 
and guidance; the nature of pupil, student, and adult'' characteristics; ^ 
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descriptions of educational, occupational, rehabilitation, and conununity 
settings; the types of assistance provided by personnel workers inwiuch 
areas as education and career planqlng, parent^^d family consultation, 
.< teacher consul tat ion and student activities; problems of aging; dropout 
identification, prevention, and rehabilitation; counseling vith spatial 
population groups, e.g., prisoners, vom^n, youth groups, minority groups^ 

• * 

pregnant teenagers, alcoholics, and drug abusers; drug education; sex 
education. 

f 

F. Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educa tion (FIPSE) , 
AOO Maryland Avenue, SW, Room 3123, Washington, D.C. 20202, 
(202)245-8091. 

Established by the Education Amendments Act of 1972, the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondaty Eduction seeks t<^ encourage reform. 
Improvement, and Innovation In postsecondary education. FIPSE Is a 

n * 

separate unit within HEW ynder the general supervl^lon^of" the Assistant 
Secretary for Education. Applicants for funding submit proposals related 
to any or all of the purposes for which the Fund can make awards. Awards, 
are granted to educational institutions, community agencies, associations, 
and other organizations. > ^ ^ 

Resources for Change is a guide -to FIPSE-^uniied projects 1976-77. 
The projects Represent respoamses to el|sht bro^d problem areas identified^ 
by the Fund, such as: extending effective educational opportunity to '"^ 
those still i\^t adequately served by the system; iraprbvlng progratns, 
personnel and instruction for more^ef f ectlve education; and preserving 
institutional vitality in the face of growing rigidity and regulation. 
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G. National Center for Educational Brokering ^ 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue, MJ, Suite 400, Washington, DC 20036, (2^2)466^5530- 
Francis Macy, Director 

The National Center for Educational Brokering aasista in all aspects 

of the developoeat of brokering programs ^roughout the country. These 

programs are designed to help out-of-school adults in tnaking career and 

educational decisions by providing them with impartial information, assess 
* 

njent, referrals, counseling, and advocacy. NCEB produces a monthly news-^ 
letter, monographs, and articles; and it operates a clearinghouse of 
published ^d unpublished materials related to educational brokeri^ng 
and adult learning. 



^* Nat ional Collaboration for Yo uth, 1666 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
^ulte 405, Washington, DC 20009, (202) A62--243il. Mildred Wurf , 
Coordinator / 



V 

Established in 1973, the National Collaboration for T^outh Is a 

0 

coalition of twelve organizations serving the needs of youth ages six 
to eighteen. 

The twelve organizations are: ^ * 

• Boys' Clubs of America 

• Boy Scouts of America 

• Camp< Fire Girls, Phc. 

• 4-H Clubs, Federal Extension Service 

• ^ Future Horoemakers of America , * 

• Girls Clubs of America / 

• Girl Scouts of the U.S. A, 

• National Board of WCAs 

• National Couricil of YMCAs 

• National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 

• National Jewish VJt^lfare Board 

• Red Cross Youth Service Programs 

These organizations, whose local affiliates are engaged in providing 
direct services to youth, address national policy issues and attempt to 
create awareness of youth-related social issues (education, family life. 



health, and employment). The Collaboration is affiliated with the 
National Assembly of National Voluntary Health and Sox:ial Welfare 
or^nizations. 

I. National Commiislon on Resources for Youth (NCRY) , 

36 West 44th Street. New York. NY 10036. (212)68g2-3339. 
Mary Kohler. Director 

non-profit organization established In 1967. NCRY collects and 
distributes information on innovative programs in which youth ,aasume 
rewarding and responsible social roles. NCRY develops model Youth Parti- 
cipation' Programs and provides how-to-do-lt materials in print, on films, 
and on videotapes. One widely used NCRY program la Youth Tutoring Youth. 
In which older students teach yoynger Jhes on ,a one-to-one basis. NCRY 
publishes a newsletter, '''Resources for Youth." 

' J. National School Volunteer Program, Inc. (NSVP) , 300 North 

Washington Street. Alexandria, Virginia 22314, (703)836-4880. 
John W.Alden, Executive Director 

The National School Volunteer Program is a non-profit organization 
which supports a network of national, regional, and state organizations 
designed to create partnerships of educators and citizens through school 
volunteer programs The national office publishes newsletters and report 
operates a clearinghouse on school volunteer programs, conducts regional 
w^kshops for leadership and volunteer skills and nat4o|/al conferences^ 
and relates school volunteer organizations to the parallel activities of 
government, business, industry, unions, foundations, and educational 
organizations V ^ 
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K. National Youth Work Alliance (NY\M) , 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W. , Washltiftton, D.C. 20036*^(202)785-0764. 
Mark Thennes, Executive Director. ] 

The National Youth Work Alliance, until January 1979 ^novm as the 
National Youth Alternatives Project, is a membership organiratlon baaed on 
coalitions of youth workers organized or being organized in most states. The 
NYAP existed for five years as a youth service advocacy and resource/technical 
assistance organization. NYAP hads. particularly close funding relationships 
with federal social service and Juvdnile Justice agencies and "brokered" 
pro-ams between these agencies and local youth service agencies. Mai^^bf the 
innovative programs and practices facilitated and advocated by NYAP have become 
accepted practice. / 

As a raenbershlp organization, NY^M continues to provide technical , 
assistance and information exchange through publications, conferences, and 
workshops. NY^M publishes Youth Alternatives and operates a clearinghouse 
on youth services programs and information. 

1 Smithsonian Science Inf ornation Exchan ie,_lnc • , Room 300, 
!l730 M Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202)381-4211. 

The Snithsonian Science Infomation Exchange, established in 1949 
as the Medical Sciences Information Exchange, maintains a central data 
base of information on research in progress. The SSIE indexes and dis- 
seminates information about research in all fields of the life and 
physical sciences that is supported by over 1,300 organizations. One 
field covered in SSIE is vocational counseling. •The "SSIE Science 
Kex^^sletter" offers research inforp.ation packages, wWlcH are predesigned 
searches of the data base on topics 6f high current interest. ^ Each 
issue of the newsletter has package listings for different fields. 
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Social Research Grriup/Data Bunk of the Interagency Panel 
for Research and Development of Adolescence , George 
Washington University, 2401 Virginia Avenue, NW, Washington, 
toe 20037, (202)331-8706, Sharon Mangus 

The computerized data bank of the Social Research ^Group collects and 

disseminates information about ongoing research from member agencies of 

the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development and the 

Interagency Panel for Research and Development on Adpl^cetice. Since 1971 

the SRG has developed a book of descriptors, revised annually, which 

classifies projects through a coding system^ Currently,, the computerized 

data system contains over 4,000 projects on eatly childhood and adolescenc 

classified by 650 descriptors and 229 test codes. A brief abstract is 

available for each research project contained in the data system. 




THE work-Education consortium 



"... (to) ferry people and vdtab aoroaa the 
gap between edxiefotion and employment. . . " 

— WilUrd Wlrt« 



THE WORK-EDUCATION CONSORTIUM IS A RESPONSE TO THE NEED FOR: 

# Improved conimuQlt7 involv«oi«nt In youth transition 
from school to work 

# Better employer^school relations 

# An understanding of career education^ accurate 
local occupational Information, and effective 
placement services 

# Changing employer hiring practices toward youth 

# Information on successful models of collaboration to address 
these needs 

THE WORK-EDUCATION CONSORTIUM IS A COLLABORATIVE EFFORT OF: 

Local Conmunltles 

— Where the Initiatives start among education systems, business, 
labor, government agencies, parents, and students 

The National Manpower Institute 

— ' Facilitating the process ^ 

The Federal and State Governments 



resource support 

•'^pnS' WORK-EDUCATION CONSORTIUM JROJECT CONSISTS OF: 

A ^OYikbrtium formed of a select number of communities that are 
developing substantial collaborative efforts to solve education/ 
^ ^ work transition problems and ah Information Exahange Servio^ 
designed to facilitate the exchange of Information and technical 
assistance! resources primarily among member Consortium communities t 
^] thus lessening the isolation in which many of these initiatives 

develop. 



The Work-Education' Consortium is funded by the U.S. Department of 
Labor and operates in CM^sultatlon with representatives from the 
Departments of HEW and Commerce. 



Th« Work-Education Coaiortiinrcoatiata of • group of coomuoitios 
that hava «ada substaiitial afforta to. ipvolva Ijaportant aactora of 
tha co«iiity in youth 'a davflopnant. Thay ara couounitiaa whara 
aoma conbination of aducatora, buainaaa paoplt, union manbara, 
govarnmant officiala, aarvlca agancy rapraaantatlvai» parents, and 
atudenta papHoipaU in a,*oothiiig tha tranaitlon from achool to 
%iork. J 

Tha Gonaortiua providea a forum for aharing tha information, 
experience, and axpartiae exiating within the Conaortiua cooniunitiaa, 
and highlighta thoaa effective polidea and procedurea that improve 
local education-work relationahipa . The National Manpower Inatltuta 
aervea the Conaortiun by providing technical aaaiatanca to the 
coomunitiea through field viaita and tha written word, by facilitating 
acceaa to technical and funding resources at^the f***"*^ 
atate level., and by acting a. inter««iiary between the Censor tiun, 
communities and Federal Aganclea. ^ 

The experitnces of the Consortium communities provide a set of 
models for Either comraunitiea ito examine for possible application 
to their own youth transition problems. The approach, however, 
la a looal one, not an attempt to identify a single model. What 
the Consortium emphasises Is a prooaaa not a program. 

The VJork-Education Consortium is an exercise In local Initiative, 
wide community involvement and demonstration, .rather than theory 
pot based on experience. 

THE INFORMATION EXQlAlj^E SERVICE 7 

The Information Exchange Service receives program descriptlona 
about local education-work efforta from communities acroas tha 
country. In order to share^hls information, a newsletter. 
The Work-EduaaHon Exchange, is distributed. The newsletter 
Includes such items aa articles on education-work policy matters: 
annotated aummarles and ordering information for relevant publlCl*. 
tions: descriptions bf local counfcila and thtir activities; . 
announcemiits of workshops, conferencea, and training opportunities; 
information on national organisations and clearinghouaea that ^ 
provide useful services; potential fundiing sources; and «Pd«taa 
on relevant federal and state legialation and programa. Thla 
means of communication keeps intereated Individuals and groups 
informed of the Consortiuii^'s activities and contains news items 
coverlA a range of issues related to the national work-education 
initiative. 

The following additional activities are part of the Information 
Exchange: /f^ 

• Maintaining a central collection of Information on education-work 
initiatives 

• Preparation and distribution of fact sheets and case studies 
describing exemplary programs and practices 

V* Planning and conducting workshops and seminars 
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CONSORTIUM COUNCILS 

Association of Buainaag, Ubor and Education (ABLE), N«w York, 
Naw York 

Bathal Araa Coinaunlty Education-Work Council, Bartial, Malna 

Buainaaa Education Llaiaon (BEL) Work Council, Brldgaport, 
Connactlcut 

Centar for tha Study of Prlvata Entarprlaa, Augusta, Caorgia 

CooBiunity Cara^r Davalopmant Council, Santa Barbara,. California 

Community Carears Council, Oakland, California 

Community Education-Work Council of Northwaatarn Vanadnt, 
St. Albans, Vermont • ' 

Consajo da Educacl6n y Trabajo da la Comunidad, Bayam6n, V 
Puerto Rico 

Education to Work Council of Philadelphia, Inc.. Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 

Education-Work Council, Enfield, Connecticut 

Education-Work Council of Erie City and County, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Education-Work Counjcil of the Upper Ohio Valley, Inc., 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Greater Portland Work-Education Council, Portland, Oregon 

Industry-Education Council of California, Burlingamc, California 

Labor-Management Coramljttee of the Jamestown Area, Jamestown, 
Mew York 

Lexington Education-Work Council, Lexington, Kentucky 

Martin County fiducation-Employaant Council, Inc., Willlamaton^ 
North Carolina - 

Mesa Community Council, Mesa, Arizona 

Mld-Mlchigan Community Action Council, Alma, Michigan 

Niagara Frontier Industry Education Council, Inc., Buffalo, 
New York V 

Puget Sound Work-Education Council, Seattle, WashWton 

Sioux Falls Area Education-Work Council, Sioux Fai;kfc, South 
Dakota / 
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• Tanana Vallay Etlucation-Work Couiicil* Fairbanks, Alaska 

• Trl-County Indus try-Educat ion-Labor Council, East Paorla, 

Illinois 

• Tridant Work-Education Council, Charlaston, South Carolina 

• Worcaster Area Caraar Education Consortium, Worcester, 

Massacliusatts 

« ' Work, Education and Leisure Initiative, Trenton, New Jersey 

• Work/Education Council of Southeastern Michigan, Inc., h 

Plymouth, Michigan 

c 

• Work-Education Qouncil of the South Suburbs, Chicago Heights, 

Illinois 

In addition, four to five states, will be selected in 1979 for 
funding for statewide a,ctivitiea and to provide assistance to 
new, particularly rural, councils In those states. 

THE NATIONAL MANPOWER INSTITUTE IS A PRIVATE. NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 
concerned with the full (development and use of human potential; the 
development and implementation of education-work *polijiy which 
rationally integrates education, employment and training, and economic 
policy; and the elimination of time traps which separate life into 
youth for education, adulthood for work, and retirement for 
obsolesence. 

Willard Wirtz, Chairman, Board of Ti^ustees 
^ Archie ]B. Lapointe, Executive Vice President 

Paul E. Barton, Vice President for Planning 
and Policy Development 

PROJECT STAFF ~ 

Richard Ungerer, Project Directdr Leslie Rosow^ Staff AssocMte 

Gerry Cold, Program Officer Lois Rudick, Staff Associate 

Karl A. Gudenberg, Program Officer Georgette Louis, Secretary\ 

Shirley Robock, Program Officer John Rankin, Secretary \ 
Stephanie Cole, Information Specialist 

National Manpower Institute, 1211 Connecticut Avenue., N.W. , Washington, 
D.C. 20036, (202) A66-4A20 
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